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CONVERSATION. 

Johnson's lisual phrase for conversation was 
talk; yet he made a distinction; for having once 
dined at a friend's house with what he termed " a 
very pretty company," and being asked if there 
was good conversation, he answered, " No, Sir; 
we had talk enough, but no conversation s g^tre^ 
was nothing discussedJ*^ 

He had a great aversion to gesticulation in 
company, and called once to % gentleman who 
offended him in that point, " Don't attituSentse.** 
When another gentleman thought he was giving 
additional force to what he uttered, by expressive 
movements of his hands, Johnson fairly seized 
them, and held them down. 

He also disapproved of introducing scripture 
phrases into secular discourse. 

VOL. I. B 
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Mr. Boswell having on some occasion observed, 
that he thought it right to tell one man of a hand- 
some thing which had been said of him by another, 
as tending to increase benevolence, Johnson an- 
swered, " Undoubtedly it is right. Sir/' 

He thus defined the differisnce between physi- 
cal and moral truth: ** Physical truth is, when 
you tell a thing as it actually is. Moral truth is, 
when you tell a thing sincerely and precisely as it 
appears to you. I say such a one walked across 
the street; if he really did so, I told a physical 
truth. If I thought so, though I should have been 
mistaken, I told a mor^ truth." 

" A man," he said, *^ should be careful never 
to tell tales of himself to his own disadvantage. 
People may be amused and laugh at the time; but 
they will be remembered, and brought out against 
him upon some subsequent occasion." 

At*nother time he observed, " A man cannot 
with propriety speak of himself, except he relates 
simple facts; as,^^ I was at Richmond:' or what 
depends on mensuration; as, ' I am six feet high/ 
^e is sure he has been at Richmond ; he is sure he 
is six feet high : but he cannot be sure he is wise, 
or that he has any other excellence. Then, all 
censure of a man's self is oblique praise. It is in 
ordfer to shew how much he can spare. It has all 
the invidiousness of self-praise, and all the re- 
proach of fabehood.'* Mr. Boswell however re- 
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marks, that this may sometimes proceed from a 
man^s strong consciousness of his faults being ob- 
served. He knows that others would throw him 
down, and therefore he had better lie down softly 
of his own accord. 

Johnson used also to say, that if a man talked of 
his misfortunes, we might depend upon it there 
was something in them not disagreeable to him — 
fot where there was nothing but pure misery, there 
never was any recourse to the mention of it. 

Talking of an acquaintance, whose narratives, 
which abounded in curious and interesting topics, 
were unhappily found to be very fabulous, Mr. B. 
mentioned Lord Mansfield's having said, " Sup- 
pose we believe one half of what he tells.*' — 
** Aye," said Johnson, " but we don't know 
which half to believe. By his Ijring we lose not 
only our reverence for him, but all comfort in his 
conversation." 

Speaking of conversation, he said, ** There 
must, in the first place, be knowledge, and there 
must be materials; in the second place, there 
must be a command of words; in the third place, 
there must be imagination, to place things in 
such views as they are not commonly seen in; 
and, in the fourth place, there must be presence of 
mind, and a resolution that is not to be overcome 
by failures: this last is an essential requisite; for 
want of it many people do not excel iivco^N-exsa-^ 
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tion. Now I want it: I throw up the game upon 
losing a trick*." 

Of Charles Fox Johnson said, " Fox never 
talks in private company ; not from any determin- 
ation not to talk, but because he has not got the 
first motion. A man who is used to the applause 
of the House of Commons has no wish for that of 
a private company. A man accustomed to throw 
for a thousand pounds, if set down to throw for 
sixpence, would not be at the pains to count his 
dice. Burke's talk is the ebullition of his mind ; 
he does not talk from a desire of distinction, but 
because his mind is full." 

After musing for some time one day, Johnson 
said, ** I wonder how I should have any enemies ; 
,for I do harm to nobody." — Boswell. ** In the 
iirst place, Sir, you will be pleased to recollect, 
that you set out with attacking the Scotch; so 
you got a whole nation for your enemies." — 
Johnson. *^ Why, I own, that by my definition 
of oats I meant to vex them." — Boswell. ** Pray, 
Sir, can you trace the cause of your antipathy to 
the Scotch?"—/. " I cannot. Sir."— JS. '' Old Mr. 

♦ " I wondered (says Mr. B.) to hear him talk thus of himself, 
4ind said, < I don't know. Sir, how this maybe; but I am sure 
you beat other people's cards out of their hands.' I doubt whether 
he heard this remark. Whije he went on talking triumphantly, I 
was fixed in admiration, and said to Mrs. ITirale, * O, for short- 
'hand to take this down!' — * You'll carry it ill in your head (said 
She} ; a long head is as good as short-hand." 
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Slieridan says, it was because they sold Charles 
the First.'*—/. " Then, Sir, old Mr. Sheridan 
found out a very good reason." 

He once took occasion to enlarge on the ad- 
vantages of reading, and combated the idle su- 
perficial notion, that knowledge enough may be 
acquired in conversation. " The foundation (said 
he) must be laid by reading. General principles 
must be had from books, which, however, must 
be brought to the test of real life. In conversa- 
tion you never get a system. What is said upon 
a subject is to be gathered from a hundred peo- 
ple. The parts of a truth which a man gets thus 
are at such a distance from each other, that he 
never attains to a full view.*' 

His acute observation of human life made him 
remark, " that there was nothing by which a man 
exasperated most people more, than by display- 
ing a superior ability or brilliancy in conversa- 
tion. They seem pleased at the time; but their 
envy makes them curse him in their hearts." 

** Saving once visited him on a Good Friday 
(says Mr. B.), and finding that we insensibly fell 
into a train of ritdicule upon the foibles of one 
of our friends, a very worthy man; I, by way of 
a check, quoted some good admonition from 
" The Government of the Tongue," that very 
pious book. It happened also remarkably 
enough, that the subject of the serm^oa ^teajdv^d^ 
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to US by Dr. Burrows, the rector of St. Clement 
Danes, was, the certainty that at the last day we 
must give an account of " the deeds done in the 
body ;" and amongst various acts of culpability, 
he mentioned evil-speaking. As we were moving 
slowly along in the crowd from church, Johnson 
jogged my elbow, and said, ^* Did you attend to 
the sermon?** — " Yes, Sir (said I), it was very 
applicable to tu." He, however, stood upon the 
defensive.—" Why, Sir, the sense of ridicule is 
given us, and may be lawfully used. The author 
of * The Government of the Tongue' would have 
us treat all men alike.'' 

f* To be contradicted (he observed) in order to 
force you to talk, is mighty unpleasing. You 
shine^ indeed ;^ but it is by being ground.'*'* 

Mr. Boswell one day unguardedly said to Dr. J. 
'^ I wish I could see you and Mrs. Macaulay to- 
gether." He grew very angry : and, after a pause, 
while a cloud gathered on his brow, he burst out, 
'* No, Sir; you would not see us quarrel to make 
you sport. Don't you know that it is very uncivil 
to pit two people against one another?" Then 
checking himself, and wishing to be more gentle, 
he added, " I do not say you should be hanged 
or drowned for this; but it is very uncivil." Dr. 
Taylor (who was present) thought him in the 
wrong, and spoke to him privately of it ; " yet 
/says Mr* B*) I afterwards acknowledged to Johnson 
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that I was to blame; for I candidly owiKed^ that I 
Hieant to express a desire to see a contjteitttween 
Mrs. Macaulay and him; but then r^fimir how 
the contest would end; so that I was to see him 
triumph." — Johnson. " Sir, you cannot be sure 
how a contest will end; and no man has a right 
to engage two people in a dispute by which their 
passions may be inflamed, and they may part with 
bitter resentment against each other. I would 
sooner keep company with a man from whom I 
must guard my pockets, than with a man who 
eontriires to bring me into a dispute with some- 
body that he may hear it. This is the great fault 
of- (naming one of our friends) endeavouring 
to introduce a subject upon which he knows 
two people in the company difler."— 5. ^* But 
he told me, Sir, he does it for instruction.*' 
J. ** Whatever the motive be, Sir, the man who 
does so does very wrong. He has no more right 
to instruct himself at such risk, than he has to 
make two people fight a duel, that he may learn 
how to defend himself.'* 

Mr. B. ventured to mention a ludicrous para- 
graph in the news-papers, that Dr. J. was learn- 
ing to dance of Vestris. Lord Charlemont, wish- 
ing to excite him to talk, proposed in a whisper, 
that he should be asked, whether it was true. 
'^ Shall I ask him?" said his lordship. A great 
majority were for making th^^lfi|MiinAivt% U^w 
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which his Lordship very gravely, and with a cour- 
teous ai«y'^id, " Pray, Sir, is it true that you are * 
taking lessons of Vestris?" This was risking a 
good deal, and required the boldness of a CJeneral 
of Irish Volunteers to make the attempt. Johnson 
was at first startled, and in some heat answer- 
ed, ^* How can your Lordship ask so simple a 
question?" But iminediately recovering himself, 
whether from unwillingness to be deceived, or to 
slppear deceived, or whether from real good hu- 
mour, he kept up the joke : ** Nay, but if any 
body were to answer the paragraph, and ^litra- 
dict it, rd have a reply, and would say, that he 
.who contradicted it was no friend either to Vestris 
or me. For why should not Dr. Johnson add to 
his other powers a little corporeal agility ? So- 
crates learnt to dance* at an advanced age, and 
Cato learnt Greek at an advanced age. Then it 
might proceed to say, that this Johnson, not 
content with dancing on the ground, might dance 
on the rope; and they might introduce the ele- 
phant dancing on the rope. A nobleman wrote 
a play, called * Love in a Hollow Tree.' He 
found out that it was a bad one, and therefore 
wished to buy up all the copies, and burn them. 
Thtf Duchess of Marlborough had kept one; and 
when he was against her at an election, she 
had anew editioiuof it printed, and prefixed to 
i>> a» 4 fion^sj^uSS^ an e)epha,nt dancing on £^ 
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tope; to shew, that his Lordship's writing co- 
medy was as awkward as an elephant dancing on 
a rope." 

Johnson was, at a certain period of his life, a 
good, deal with the Earl of Shelburne, now Mar-* 
quis of Lansdown. 

Maarice Morgan, EfH^ author of the <^ Essay- 
on the Character of Protaff," being a particular 
friend of his Lordship, had 6nce an opportunity 
of entertaining Johnson for a day Qv two at Wick- 
ham, when its Lord was absent. One night, 
pretty late, Mr. Morgan and he had a dispute in 
which Johnson would not give up, though he had 
the wronff side, and in short both ke{)t the field. 
Next morning, yrhen they met in the breakfast- 
ing-room, Dr. J. with great candour, accosted Mr. 
Morgan thus: ** Sir, I have been thinking on our 
dispute last night-— lloM were in the right" 
' Sir Joshua Reynolds once observed to him, 
that he had talked above the capacity of some 
people with whom they had been in company to- 
gether. *^ No matter. Sir (said Johnson), they 
consider it as a compliment to be talked to as if 
they were wiser than they are." 

" There is nothing more likely to betray a man 
into absurdity than condescension ; when he see:ns 
to suppose his understanding too powerful for his 
company." 

** No man (he used to say) speaka coivc«x^\»s|^ 
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another, even supposing it to be in his praise, if 
be thinks he does not hear him, exactly as he 
would, if he thought he was within hearing," 

^^ Never (said he) speak of a man in his own 
presence. It is always indelicate, and may be 
oflfensive." 

Johnson could not Iwok appearing to be 
worsted in argument, e?i4n when, to show the 
force and dexterity of his talents, he had taken 
the wrong side. When, therefore, he perceived 
that his opponent gained ground, he had recourse 
to some sudden mode of robust sophistry. Once 
when Mr. B. was pressing upon him with visible 
advantage, he stopped him thus : *^My dear 
B. let's have no more of this; you'll make no- 
thing of it. I'd rather have you whistle a Scotch 
tune.'* 

Care, however, must be taken to distinguish 
between Johnson when he ** talked for victory," 
And Johnson when he had no desire but to inform 
And illustrate. ^^ One of his principal talents 
{says an eminent friend of his) was shown in 
maintaining the wrong side of an argument, and 
in a splendid perversion of the truth. If you 
K?ould contrive to have his fair opinion on a sub- 
ject, and without any bias from personal pre- 
judice, or from a wish to be victorious in argu- 
ment, it was wisdom itself, not only convincing, 
J^iit overpowering.^* 
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He had, however, all his lifijifcabituated himself 
to consider conversation as a trial of intellec- 
tual vigour and skill ; and to this may perhaps 
be ascribed tibat unexampled richness and biil- 
liancy which appeared in his own. As a proof at 
once of his eagerness for colloquial distinction, 
and his high notion of this eminent friend, he 
once addressed him thus: "We now have been 
several hours together, and you have said but 
one thing for which I envied you." 

He disliked much all speculative desponding 
considerations, which tended to discourage men 
from diligence and exertion. He^as in this like 
Dr. Shaw, the great traveller, who used to say, 
** I. hate a cui bono man.'' Upon being asked by 
a friend what he should think of a man who was 
apt to say non est tanti? ** That he's a stupid 
fellow, Sir (answered Johnson). What would 
these tanti men be doing the while?" When one, 
in a low-spirited fit, was talking to him with in^ 
difference of the pursuits which generally engage 
us in a course of action, and inquiring a reason 
for taking so much trouble ; " Sir, (said he in an 
animated tone) it is driving on the system of 
life." 

Of his fellow collegian Mr. Edwards, with 
whom he had accidentally met after many years 
separation, he said^ *^ Here is a man who has 
passed through life without ex^etieuc^;, ^^\, 
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would* rather have Tntn with me than a more sen- 
sible man who will not talk readily. This man is 
always willing to say what he has to say." Yet 
(says Mr. B.) Dr. J. had himself by no means 
that willingness^ which he praised so much and so 
justly ; for who has not felt the painful effect of 
the dreary void, when there is a total silence in a 
company for any length of time ; or, which is as 
bad, or perhaps worse, when the conversation is 
with difficulty kept up by a perpetual effort? 

He related, that he had once in a dream a con- 
test of wit w^'^^me other person, and that he 
was very m\icn mortified by imagining that his 
opponent had the better of him. *^ Now (said he) 
one may mark here the effect of sleep in weaken- 
ing the power of reflection ; for had not my 
judgment failed me, I should have seen, that the 
wit of this supposed antagonist, by whose supe- 
riority I felt myself depressed, was as much fur- 
nished by me, as that which I thought I had been 
uttering in my own character." 

Of a certain, player he remarked, that his con- 
versation usually threatened and* artnounced 
more than it performed ; that he fed you with a 
continual renovation of hope, to end in a constant 
succession of disappointment. 

When exasperated by contradiction, he was 

apt to' treat his opponentj with too much acri- 

inonj;''asf, ** Sit, yo\^ don't see your way through 
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that question:" — " Sir, you talk the language of 
ignorance." On its being observed to him,, that 
a certain gentleman had remained silent the 
whole evening in the midst of a very brilliant 
and learned sopiety, " Sir (said he), the conversa- 
tion overflo^wed and drowned him." 

His philosophy, though austere and solemn, 
was by no means morose and cynical, and never 
blunted the laudable sensibihties of his character, 
or exempted him from the influence of the tender 
passions. Want of tenderness, he always alledg- 
ed, was want of parts, and was no less a prodf of 
stupidity than depravity. 

Of Goldsmith he said, ** He is so much afraid 
of being unnoticed, that he often talks merely 
lest you should forget that he is in company."— 
B. " Yes, he stands forward." — ^/."True, Sir; but 
if a man is to stand forward, he should wish to do 
it not in an awkward posture, not in rags, not so 
as that he shall only be exposed to ridicule." — B, 
** For my part, I like very well to hear honest 
Goldsmith talk away carelessly." — J. ** Why 
yes. Sir ; but he should not like to hear himself." 
At another time he said, " Goldsmith should 
not be for ever attempting to shine ii^ conversa- 
tion: he has not temper for it; be. is so npuch 
mortified when he fails. . A gapae of jokes is com- 
posed partly of skill, partly of chance; a man 
may be beat at times by one who has not the 
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tenth part of his wit. Now Goldsmith's putting 
himself against another, is like a man laying a 
hundred to one, who cannot spare the hundred. 
It is not worth a man's while. A man should not 
lay a hundred to one, unless he can easily spare 
it^ though he has a hundred chances for him ; he 
can get but a guinea, and he may lose a hundred. 
Goldsmith is in this state. When he contends, if 
he gets the better, it is a very little addition to a 
man of his literary reputation; if he does not get 
the better, he is miserably vexed. The mis- 
fortune of Goldsmith in conversation is this: he 
goes on without knowing how he is to get off. 
His genius is great, but his knowledge is small. 
As they say of a generous man, it is a pity he is 
not rich ; we may say of Groldsmish, it is a pity 
he is not knowing. He would not keep his know- 
ledge to himself.*' 

Goldsmith said once to Dr. Johnson, that he 
wished for some additional members to the Litb- 
rAry Club, to give it an agreeable variety; 
** for (said he), there can now be nothing new 
among us : we have travelled over one another's 
minds»" Johnson seemed a little angry, and said, 
** Sr, you have not travelled over my mind, I 
promise jrou." Sr Joshua Reynolds, however, 
thought Goldsmith right; observing that " when 
people 4iave lived a great deal together, they 
Jedow what each of them will say on every sub- 
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ject. A new understanding, therefore, is desira- 
ble ; because though it may only furnish the same 
sense upon a question which would have been 
furnished by those with whom we are accustomed 
to live, yet this sense will have a different colour- 
ing; and colouring is of much effect in every 
thing else as well as in painting.^' 

Mr. Berrenger visited Johnson one day, and 
they talked of an evening society for conversation 
at a house in town, of which (says Mr, B.) we 
were all members, but of which Johnson said, 
" It will never do, Sir. There is nothing served 
about there, neither tea, nor coffee, nor lemonade, 
nor any thing whatever; and depend upon it. Sir, 
a man does not like to go to a place from whence 
he comes out exactly as he went in.'* Mr. B. en- 
deavoured, for argument's sake, to maintain, that 
men of learning and talents might have very 
good intellectual soqgjfy, without the aid ofimy 
little gratifications of the senses. Berrenger 
joined with Johnson, and said, that without these 
any meeting would be dull and insipid. He 
• would therefore have all the slight refreshments ; 
nay, it would not be amiss to have some cold meat 
and a bottle of wine upon a side-board, " Sir 
(said Johnson, with an air of triumph), Mr. Ber- 
renger knows the world. Every body loves to 
hate good things furnished to them without any 
trouble. I told Mrs. Thrale once, that as she did 
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not choose to have card-tables, she should liave a 

« 

profusion of the best sweetmeats, and she would 
be sure to liave con>pany enough come to hor*." 
One evening, in fine spirits, at the Essex-Head- 
Club, be said, " I dined yesterday at Mrs. Gar- 
rick's, with Mrs. Carter, Miss Hannah More, and 
Miss Fanny Burney. Three such wonien are not 
to be founds I know not where I could find a 
fourth, except Mrs. Lennox, who is superior to 
them all.** — Boswell. *^ What ! had you them 
all to yourself. Sir?" — Johnson. '* I had, them 
,all, as much as they were had ; but it might have 
been better had there been more company there/' 
— 5. " Might not Mrs, Montagu haVe been a 
fourth ?'*-?;/. " Sir, Mrs. Montagu docs not 
make a trade of her wit; but Mrs. Montagu is a 
very extraordinary woman, she has a constant 
stream of conversation, and it is. always im- 
p4l^ated; it has always meaning/' — B. " Mr. 
Burke has a constant streaiqjggof conversation." — J. 
** Yes, Sir ; if a man were to go by chance at the 
same time with Burke under a shed, to shun a 
shower, he would say this is an extraordinary 
man. If Burke should go into a stable to see his 
horse drest, the ostler, would say we have had an 

• " I agreed with my illustrious friend upon this subject (says 
his Biographer), for it has pleaded God to make man a composite 
animal ; and where there is nothing to refresh the body, *the 
mind will languish." 
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extraordinary man here.'* — Boswell. " Foote 
was a man who never failed in conversation. If 
he had gone into a stable — *^ — ^Johnson. "Sir, if 
he had gone into a stable, the ostler would have 
said, here has been a comical fellow; but he 
would not have respected him. — B. ** And, Sir, 
the ostler would have answered him, would have 
given him as good as he brought, as the common* 
saying is." — J. " Yes, Sir; and Foote would 
have answered the ostler.'* 

Mr. Boswell gave him an account of the excel- 
lent mfimickry of a friend of his in Scotland ; ob- 
serving, at the same time, that some people thought 
it a very mean thing. — Johnson. *' Wh^, Sir, it 
is making. a very mean use of a man's powers. 
But to be a good mimick requires great powers; 
great acuteness of observation, great retention of 
what is observed, and great pliancy of organs, to 
represent what is observed. I remember a Igdy 
of quality in this town, who was a wonderfurai- 
mick, and used to make me laugh immoderately. 
I have hdurd she is now gone w$A**' — Boswell. 
** It is amazing how a mimick can not only give 
yOu the gestthres and voice of a person whom he 
represents, but even what a person would say 
on any particular subject." — J. " Why, Sir, you 
are to consider that the manner and some parti-* 
cular phrases of a person do much to impress 
you with an idea of him, and you at^ wot «vw^ 

VOL. X c 
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that he would say what the mimick says in his 
character." — JB. " I don't think Foote a good 
municky Sir." — J. ** No, Sir; his imitations are 
not like. He gives you something different from 
himself, but not the character which he means to 
assume. He goes out of himself, without going 
into other people. He cani|pttake oflFany person 
unless he is strongly marked, such as George 
Faulkner. He is like a painter who can draw the 
portrait of a man who has a wen upon his face, 
and who, therefore, is easily known. If a man 
hops upon one leg, Foote can hop upon one leg. 
But he has not that nice discrimination which 
your friend seems to possess. Foote is, however, 
very entertaining, with a kind of conversation be- 
tween wit and buffoonery.'* 

At another time he said, " Garrick*s gaiety of 
conversation has delicacy and elegance; Foote 
makes you laugh more : but Foote has the air of 
a Uiiffoon paid for entertaining the company. 
He, indeed, well deserves his hire." 

Of Mr* Wilfew Johnson one day said, ^* Did 
we not hear so much said of Jack Wilkes, we 
/ihould think more highly of his conversation. 
Jack has great variety of talk. Jack is a scholar, 
and Jack has the manners of a gentleman. But 
after hearing his name sounded from pole to 
pole, as the phoenix of convivial felicity, we are 
disappointed in his company. He has always 
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been at me; but I would do Jack a kindness 
rather than not. The contest is now over." 

** The value of every story (he said) depended 
on its being true. A story is a picture either of 
an individual or of human nature in general : if it 
be false, it is a picture of nothing. For instance : 
jsuppose a man should tell that Johnson, before 
setting out for Italy, as he had to cross the Alps, 
sat down to make himself wings. This many 
people would believe ; but it would be a picture 
of nothing. ******* (naming a worthy friend of 
ours) us^ to think a story a story, till I shewed 
him that truth was essential to it.'* 

** Questioning (he once remarked) ik not the 
mode of conversation among gentlemen. It is 
assuming a superiority, and it is particularly 
wrong to question a man concerning himself. 
There may be parts of his former life which he 
may not wish to be made known to other persons, 
or even brought to his own recollection.** 

Mr. Langton having repeated the anecdote of 
Addison having distinguished between his powers 
in conversation and in writing, by saying, ** I 
have only nine-pence in my pocket; but I can 
draw for a thousand pounds," Johnson said, " He 
had not that retort ready. Sir; he had prepared it 
before hand." — ^Langton. (turning to Mr. Bos- 
well) «« A fine surmise. Set a thief to catch a 
thirf." 
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A gentleman who introdaced his brother to 
Dr. Johnson was earnest to recommend him to 
the Doctor's notice, which he did by saying, 
** When we have sat together some time, you'll 
.find my brother grow very entertaining.'' — " Sir, 
(said Johnson) I can wait.'* 

Mrs. Thrale one day gave high praise to a Mr. 

Long* — Johnson. " Nay, my dear Lady, don't 

talk so. Mr. Long's character is very short. It is 

nothing. He fills a chair. He is a man of genteel 

appearance, and that is all. I know nobody who 

blasts by praise as you do ; for whenever there is 

(,. exaggerated praise, every body is set against a 

j(** character. They are provoked to attack it. 

^. Now there is *****; you praised thatiman with 

- - se much disproportion, that I was incited to lessen 

him, perhaps more than he deserves. His blood 

19 upon your head. By the same principle, your 

malice defeats itself; for your censure is too vio* 

lent. And yet (looking to her with a leering 

smile) she is the first woman in the world, could 

she but restrain that wicked tongue of hers ; — she 

would be the only woman, could, she but coa>- 

mand that little whirligig.'* 

Mrs. Thrale mentioned a gentleman who had 
acquired a fortune of four thousand a year in 
trade, but wis absolutely miserable because he 
could not talk in company. " I am a most un- 
h^ppy man (said he). I am invited to conversa- 
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tions; I go to conversations; but, alas! I have 
no conversation."— Johnson. *^ Man commonly 
cannot be successful in different ways. This 
gentleman has spent, in getting four thousand 
pounds a year, the time in which he might have 
learned to talk ; and now he cannot talk.^* Mr. 
Perkins made a droll remark: ^' If he had got 
his four thousand a year as a mountebank, he 
might have learnt to talk at the same time that 
he was getting his fortune.*^ 

Some other gentlemen came in. The conver- 
sation concerning the person v/hose character 
Dr. Johnson had treated so slightingly, as he did 
not know his merit, was resumed. Mrs. Thrale 
said — " You think so of him, Sir, because he is 
quiet^ and does not exert himself with force.^ — 
YouMl be saying the same thing of Mr. ***** 
there, who sits as quiet — " This was not well 
bred ; and Johnson did not let it pass without 
correction. " Nay, Madam {said he), what right 
have you to talk thus? Both Mr. ***** and I 
have reason to take it ill. JTcu may talk so of 
Mr. *****, but why do you make 772^ do it? 
Have I said any thing against Mr. *****? You 
have set him, that I might shoot him: but I have 
not shot him.'' 

Mr. Beauclerk had such a propensity to satire, 
that at one time Johnson said to him, '^ Ynu 
never open your mouth but with intention to 
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give pain; and you have often given me pain, not 
from the power of what you said, but from seeing 
your intention^" At another time applying to 
him, with a slight alteration, a line of Pope, he 
said, " Thy love of folly, and thy scorn of fools — 
Every thing thou dost shews the one, and every 
thing thou say'st the other." At another time he 
said to him, " Thy body is all vice, and thy mind 
all virtue.'* 

" Demosthenes Taylor, as he was called (that 
is, the Editor of Demosthenes)," said Johnson, 
'' was the most silent man, the merest statue of a 
man that I have ever seen. I once dined in com- 
pany with him, and all he said during the whole 
time was no more than Richard. How a man 
should say only Richard, it is not easy to ima^ 
gine. But it was thus; Dr. Douglas was talking 
of Dr, Zachary Grey, and ascribing to him some- 
thing that was written by Dr, Richard Grey ; so 
to correct him, Taylor said (imitating his affected 
sententious emphasis and nod), RicharcL^^ 

At another time^ talking of oratory, Mr. Wilkes, 
who was of the party, described it as accompa- 
nied with all the charms of poetical expression. — 
Johnson, " No, Sir; oratory is the power of 
beating down your adversary's arguments, and 
putting better in their place."— Wilkes. " But 
this does not move the passions." — Johnson. 
^^ He must be a weak man who is to be so 
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moved.** — ^Wilkes (naming a ceIebrate4^^j^tor). 

*^ Amidst all the brilliancy of 's imag^p.tion, 

and the exuberance of his wit^ there is a strange 
want of taste. It was observed of Apelles's Venus, 
that her flesh seemed as if she had been nourish- 
ed by roses: his oratory would sometimes make 
one suspect that he eats potatoes apd drinks 
whisky.** 

" A celebrated wit being mentioned, Johnson 
said, ^^ One may say of him as was said of a 
French wit, // n*a de Vesprit que contre Dieu. I 
have been several tirne^ in company with him, but 
never perceived any strong power of wit. He 
produces a general efiect by various means ; he 
ha» a cheerful countenance, and a gay voice. Be- 
sides, his trade is wit. It would be as wild in him 
to come into company without merriment, as for 
a highwayman to take the road without his pis^ 
tols." — " Has not - ^f ' a great deal of wit. Sir ?"— 
Johnson. " I do not think so, Sir. He is, indeed, 
continually attempting wit, but he fails. And I 
have no more pleasure in hearing a man attempt- 
ing wit and failing, dian in seeing a man trying 
to leap over a ditch and tumbling into it *." 

♦ Garrick once remarked of the Doctor himself, ** l£ib>ela{s 
and all other wits are nothing compared with him. — You fftay be 
diverted by them; but Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and 
shidces laughter out of you, whether you will or no." Mrs. 
Thrak jutUy and wittily said^ that << Johni^'s c^^j^nsi^on was 
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A JTftei* of deserved eminence being mention- 
ed,^ jo|iKSon said, ^* Why, Sir, he is a man of 
good parts; but being originally poor, he has got 
a love of mean company and low jocularity; a 
very bad thing, Sir. To laugh is good, as to talk 
is good. But you ought no more to think it 
enough if you laugh, than you are to think it 
enough if you talk. You may laugh in as many 
ways as you talk ; and surely everi/ way of talk- 
ing that is practised cannot be esteemed." 

One being named as a very learnecl^man — 
** Yes, Sir (said Johnson), he has a great deal of 
learning; but it never lies straight. There is 
never one idea by the side of another; 'tis all 
entangled ; and then he drives it awkwardly upon 
conversation." 

** People (he remarked) may be taken in once, 
who imagine that an author is greater in private 
life than other merj. Uncommon parts require 
uncommon opportunities for their exertion. In 
barbarous society, superiority of parts is of real 
consequence. Great strength or great wisdom is 
of much value to an individual. But in more 
polished times there are people to do every thing 
for money : and then there are a number of other 
superiorities, such as those of birth and fortune, 

much too strong for a^fierson accustomed to obsequiousness and 
flattery ; it was miabrd in a ymn% chiltTs mouth.** 
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and rauk| that dissipate mens* attention, and 
Jeave no extraordinary share of respect for per- 
sonal and intellectual superiority. This is wisely 
ordered by Providence, to preserve some equal- 
ity among mankind." 

When Mr. B. one;.day complained of having 
dined at a splendicKftable without hearing one 
sentence of conversation worthy of being re- 
membered, he said, ^^ Sir, there seldom is any 
such conversation." — Boswell. ** Why then 
meet at table ?" — Johnson. " Why to eat and 
drink togetIler^ and promote kindness; and^ Sir, 
this is Ji<^tter done when there is no solid con* 
versation ; for when there is, people differ in 
opinion, and get into bad humour, or some of the 
company, who are not capable of such con* 
versation, are left out, and feel themselves un- 
easy." 

An author of considerable eminence having en- 
grossed a good share of a conversation, and 
having said nothing but what was trifling and in- 
significant, Johnson, when he was gone, observed, 
^'It is wonderful what a difference there some- 
times is between a man's powers of writing and of 
talking. ******* writes with great spirit, but is 
a poor talker; had he held his tongue we might 
have supposed him to have been restrained by 
modesty; but he has spoken a great deal to-day, 
and you have h^rd what'stuff it was*" 
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Talking of an acquaintance distirguished for 
knowing an uncommon variety of miscellaneous 
articles both in antiquities and polite literature, 
he observed, ** You know, Sir, he runs about 
"with little weight upon his mind," And talking 
of another very ingenious gentleman, who from 
the warmth of his tempei*was at variance with 
many of his acquaintance, and wished to avoid 
them, he said, ** Sir, he leads the life of an out- 
law.'* 

Being irritated by hearing a gentleman ask 
Mr. Levett a variety of questions concerning him 
when he was sitting by, he broke out, *^ir, you 
have but two topics, yourself and me. I am sick 
of both," — " A man (said he) should not talk of 
himself, nor much of any particular person. He 
should take care not to be made a proverb; and 
therefore should avoid having any one topick of 
which people can sav, * We shall hear him upon 
it/ There was a Dr. Oldfield, who was always 
talking of the Duke of Marlborough ; he came into 
a coffee-house, one dav, and told that his Grace 
had spoken in the House of Lords for half an 
hour. * Did he indeed speak for half an hour ?' 
(said Belchier, the surgeon ;) * Yes.* * And what 
did he say of Dr. Oldfield ?* ' Nothing.* ' Why 
then, Sir, he was very ungrateful; for Dr. Old- 
field could not have spoken for a quarter of an 
hour without saying something of him,* 
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One evening, in company, an ingenious and 
learned gentleman read a letter of compliment 
¥^hich he had received from, one of the Professors 
of a Foreign University. Johnson, in an irritable 
fit, thinking there was too much ostentation, said, 
** I never receive any of these tributes of applause 
from abroad. One instance I recollect of a fo- 
reign publication, in which mention is made of 
ViUustre Lockman.^'* 

A learned gentleman, who in the course of 
conversation wished to inform the company of 
this simple fact, that the Counsel upon the circuit 
at Shrewsbury were much bitten by fleas, took 
seven or eight minutes in relating it circumstan- 
tially. He in a plentitude of phrase told, that 
large bales of woollen cloth were lodged in thjft 
town-hall; that, by reason of this, fleas nestled 
there in prodigious numbers; that the lodgings 
of the Counsel were niear the town-hall ; and that 
those little animals moved from place to place 
with wonderful agility. — Johnson sat in great im- 
patience till the gentleman had finished his te^ 
dious narrative, and then burst out (playfully 
however), " It is a pity. Sir, that you have not 
seen a Hon; for a flea has taken you such a 
time, that a lion must have served you a twelve- 
month." 

A dull country magistrate once gave Johnson 
a long tedious account of his exercising his cri^ 
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minal jurisdiction, the result of which was his 
having sentenced four convicts to transportation. 
Johnson, in an agony of impatience to get rid of 
such a companion, exclaimed, ^^ I heartily wish. 
Sir, that I were a fifth." 

At another time, having argued at some length 
with a pertinacious gentleman, his opponent, who 
had talked iu a very puzzling manner, happened 
to say, " I don't understand you, Sir;" upon 
which Johnson observed, " Sir, I have found you 
an argument ^Jbiit I am not obliged to find you an 
understandbigir? 

He used to say, that he made it a constant rule 
to talk as well as he could, both as to sentiment 
and expression ; by which means, what had been 
originally efibrt became famiUar and easy. 

Mr. Boswell being about to embark for Hol- 
land, and taking leave of Johnson at Harwich, 
liappened to say that it would be terrible if he 
should not find a speedy opportunity of return- 
ing to London, and be confined to so dull a 
place.*— Johnson. *^ Don't, Sir, accustom your- 
self to use big words for Uttle matters. It would 
not be terrible though I were to be detained some 
time here.'* 

. He found fault with one for using the phrase 
to make money. " Don't you see (said he) the 
impropriety of it? To make money is to coin it : 
you should say get money." The phrase, how* 
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ever, is pretty current. But Johnson was at all: 
times jealous of infractions upon the genuine 
English language, and prompt to repress collo* 
qaial barbarisms; such 3,^ pledging viyself for un* 
dcrtaking ; line for department ^ or branchy as the 
citnl line, the banking line. He was particularly 
indignant against the almost universal use of the 
word idea in the sense of notion or opinion^ when 
it is clear that idea can only signify something of 
which an image can be formed in the mind. We 
may liave an idea or image of a mountain, a tree^ 
a building ; but we cannot surely have an idea or 
image of an argument or proposition. Yet we 
hear the sages of the law ^* delivering their ideas 
upon the question under consideration ;" and the 
first speakers in parliament " entirely coinciding* 
in the idea which has been ably stated by an ho- 
nourable member;" or " reprobating an idea' 
unconstitutional, and fraught with the most dan- 
gerous consequences to a great and free country,^ 
Johnson called this " modem cant." 

He pronounced the word heard as if spelt with 
a double e^ heerdy instead of sounding it herd, as it 
is most usually done. He said his reason was, 
' that if it was pronounced herd, there would be a 
single exception from the English pronunciation 
of the syllable ear^ and he tbought'it better not 
to have that exception. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds having one day said, that 
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he took the altitude of a man's taste by his stories 
and his wit, and of his understanding by the re- 
marks which he repeated ; being always sure that 
he must be a weak man who quotes common 
things with an emphasis as if they were oracles; 
Johnson agreed with him, and Sir Joshua having 
also observed, that the real character of a man 
was found out by his amusements, Johnson add- 
ed, " Yes, Sir; no man is a hypocrite in his plea- 
sures." 

Johnson had a kind of general aversion to a 
pun. " He once, however (says Mr. B.)> en- 
dured one of mine. When we were talking of a 
numerous company in which he had distinguished 
himself highly, I said, * Sir, you were a Cod sur-* 
rounded by smelts. Is not this enough for you ? 
at a time too when you were not fishing for a 
compliment?' He laughed at this with a com- 
placent approbation. Old Mr. Sheridan observed, 
upon my mentioning it to him, * He liked your 
compliment so well, he was willing to take it with 
pun sauce.'* For my own part (adds Mr. B.), I 
think no innocent species of wit or pleasantry 
should be suppressed ; and that a good pun may 
be admitted among the smaller excellencies of 
lively conversation." 

The reader will probably be surprised to hear, 
that the great Dr. Johnson could amuse himself 
with 80 slight and playful a species of composi- 
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tiou as a Charade. The following, however, he 
made on Dr. Barnard^ now Lord Bishop o£ 
KiUaloe. 

CHARADE. 

*^ Myjtrst^ shuts out thieves from your house or your room^ 

'* My second^ expresses a Syrian perfume. 

** My whole^ is a man in whose converse is shar'd 

*' The strength of a Bar andthe sweetness of Nard." 
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INDULGENCE IN WINE. 

Mr. Boswell one evening ventured to un- 
dertake the defence of convivial indulgence in 
wine. After urging the common plausible to- 
picks, he at last had recourse to the maxim, m 
vino Veritas; a man who is well warmed with wine 
will speak truth. " Why, Sir (said Johnson), 
that maybe an argument for drinking, if^ou 
suppose men in geMhral to be liars. But, Sir, t 
would not keep company with a fellow who lies 
as long as he is sober, and whom you must make 
drunk before you can get a word of truth out of 

him." 

He said, few people had intellectual resources 

sufficient to forego the pleasures of wine. They 

>Bar. 'Nard» < Barnard. 
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could not otherwise contrive how to fill the inter- 
val between dinner and supper, 

A gentleman having to some of the usual argu- 
ments for drinking added this: " You know, Sir, 
drinking drives away care, and makes us forget 
whatever is disagreeable. Would not you allow a 
man to drink for that reason ?" — " Yes, Sir (said 
Johnson, with perhaps unnecessary severity), if 
he sat next 1/ouJ*^ 

In a party at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, the ques- 
tion was discussed, whether drinking improved 
conversation and benevolence. Sir Joshua main- 
tained it did. — J. ** No, Sir: before dinner men 
meet with great inequalit]|of understanding; and 
those who are conscious of their inferiority have 
the modesty not to talL When they have drunk 
wine, every man feels himself happy, and loses 
that modesty, and grows impudent and vocifer- 
ous: but he is not improved; he is only not 
seusfflle of his defects." Sir Joshua said, the 
Doctor was talking of the efFimT of excess in wine; 
but that a moderate glass enlivened the mind, by 
giving a proper circulation to the blood. " I am 
(said he) in very good spirits when I get up in the 
morning. By dinner-time I am exhausted ; wine 
puts ilhe in the same state as when I got up; and 
I am sure that moderate drinking makes people 
talk better." — J. ^* No, Sir; wine gives not light, 
^ay^ ideal hilarity; but tuihultuous, noisy, clamor- 
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mis merriment. I have heard none of those 
drunken, — ^nay, drunken is a coarse word, — 
none of those vinous jflights."— Sir Joshua. 
** Because you have sat by, quite sober, and felt 
an envy of the happiness of those who were 
drinking," — ^/. " Perhaps, contempt: And, Sir, 
it is not necessary to be drunk one's self, to relish 
the wit of drunkenness. Do we not judge of the 
drunken wit of the dialogue between lago and 
Cassio^ the most excellent in its kind, when we 
are quite sober? Wit is wit, by whatever means 
it is produced ; and, if good, will appear so at all 
time^. I admit that the spirits are raised by 
drinking, as by the common participation of 
any pleasure : cock-fighting, or bear-baiting, will 
raise the spirits of a company, as drinking does, 
though surely they will not improve conversation. 
I also admit, that there are some sluggish men 
who are improved by drinking; as there are 
iruits which are not good till they are rotten. 
There are such men, but they are medlars. I in- 
deed allow that there have been a very few men 
of talents who were improved by drinking; but I 
maintain that I am right as to the effects of drink* 
ing in general; and let it be considered, that 
there is no position, however false in its universa- 
lity, which is not true of some particular man." 
— ^ir William Forbes said, ** Might not a man 
warmed with wine be like a bottle of beer, which 

VOL, J. T> 
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is made brisker by being set before the fire?"-r' 
" Nay (said Johnson, laughing), I cannot answer 
that — that is too much for me." — Mr. Boswell 
observed, " that wine did some people harm, by 
inflaming, confusing, and irritating their minds; 
but that the experience of mankind had declared 
in favour of moderate drinking." — J. "Sir, I^ 
do not say it is wrong to produce self-compla^ 
cency by drinking ; I only deny that it improves 
the mind. When I drank wine, I scorned to 
drink it wlien in company. I have drunk m^guiy a 
bottle by myself; in the first place, because I had 
need of it to raise my spirits; in the second place, 
because I would have nobody to witness its effects . 
upon me." 

On another occasion, talking of (he effects of 
drinking, he said, "^Drinking may be practised 
witli great prudence ; a man who exposes himself 
wheq^he is intoxicated has not the art of getting 
drunk; a sober man, who happens occasionally 
to get drunk, readily enough goes into a new 
company, which a man who has been drinking 
should never do. Such a man will undertake any 
thing; he is without skill in inebriation. I used 
to slink home when I had drunk too much. A 
man accustomed to self-examination will be.^pn- 
scious when he is drunk, though an b^tual 
drunkard will not be conscious of it. Ijknewa 
physician who for twenty years was ^ot sober; 
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yet in a pamphlet which he wrote npon fevers he 
appealed to Garrick and me for his vindication 
from a charge of drunkenness. A bookseller 
(naming him) who got a large fortune by trade, 
was so habitually and equably drunk, that his 
most intimate frieilds never perceived that he was 
*more sober at one time than another.'* 

He once gave the following very judicious 
practical advice upon the subject : ** A man who 
has been drinking wine at all freely should never 
go into a new company. With those who haVe 
partaken of wine with him, he may be pretty well 
in unison ; but he will probably be offensive, or 
appear ridiculous, to other people.*' 

At another time being at Sir Joshua Reynolds's j 
Johnson harangued upon the qualities of different 
liquors; and spoke with great contempt of elaret, 
as so weak, ** that a man would be drowned by it 
before it made him drunk," He was persuaded to 
drink one glass of it, that he might judge, not 
from recollection, which might be dim, but from 
immediate sensation* He shook hi^ head, and 
said, " Poor stuff! No, Sir, claret is the liquor 
ifbr boys; port for men; but he who aspires to be 
a hero (smiling) must drink brandy. In the first 
place, the flavour of brandy is mos(», grateful to 
the palate; and then brandy will do soonest for a 
man what drinking can do for him. There are, 
indeed^ few who are able to drink brandy. That 
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is a power rather to be wished for than attained. 
Arid yet (proceeded he) as in all pleasure hope is 
a considerable part, I know not but fruition 
comes too quick by brandy. Florence wine I 
think the worst; it is wine only to the eye; it is 
wine neither while you are drinking it, nor after 
you have drunk it; it neither pleases the taste^* 
nor exhilarates the spirit." " I reminded him 
(says Mr, B.) how heartily he and I used to drink 
wine together when we were first acquainted,, and 
how I used to have a head-ache after sitting up 
with him. He did not like to have this recalled, 
or perhaps, thinking that I boasted improperly, 
resolved to have a witty stroke at me:— *^ Nay^ 
Sir, it was not the wine that made your head ache, 
but the sense that I put into it." — B. " What, 
Sir, will sense make the head ache?'* — J. " Yes, 
Sir (with a smile), wHqn it is not used to it.'* 
" No man (adds Mr. B.) who has a true relish of 
pleasantry could be offended at this ; especially if 
Johnson in a long intimacy had given him re- 
peated proofs of his regard and good estimation. 
I used to say, that as he had given me a thousand 
pounds in praise, be had a good right now and 
then to take a guinea from me.^ — J. " I require 
wine only when I am alone. I have then often 
wished for it, and often taken it."—" What, (said 
Mr. Spottiswpode, the Solicitor, who was present) 
by way of a companion, Sir?" — /•' " To get rid 
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of myself, to send myself away. Wine -gives 
great pleasure; and every pleasure is of itself a 
good. It is a good unless counterbalanced by 
evil. A man may have a strong reason not to 
drink ^ine ; and that may be greater than the 
plea3ure. Wine makes a man better pleased with 
himself. I do. not say that it makes him more 
ple^^ng to others. Sometimes it does. But the 
danger is, that while a man grows better pleased 
with himself, he may be growing less pleasing to 
others. Wine gives a man nothing. It neither 
gives y^ him knowledge nor wit; it only animates a 
man, and enables him to bring out what a dread 
of the company has repressed. It only puts in 
motion what has been locked up in frost. But 
this may be good, or it may be bad." — Spottis^ 
wooDE, " So, Sir, wine is a key which opens a 
box ; but this box may be either full or empty.'* 
— Johnson. " Nay, Sir, conversation is the 
key : wine is a pick-lock which forces open the 
box and injures it. A man should cultivate his 
mind so as to have that confidence and readiness 
without, wine which wine gives." — B, " The 
great difficulty of resisting wine is from bene- 
volence. For instance, a good worthy man asks 
you to taste his wine which he has had twenty 
years in his cellar." — J. " Sir, all this notion 
about benevolence arises from a man's imagining 
himself to be of more importance \.o o\3aet^NJc«Kw 
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he really is. They don't care a farthing whethei 
he drinks wine or not." — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
" Yes, they do for the time." — J. " For the 
time ! If they care this minute, they forget it the 
next. And as for the good worthy man ; how do 
you know he is good and worthy? No good 
and worthy man will insist upon another man's 
drinking wine. As to the wine twenty years in 
the cellar— of ten men, three say this merely be- 
cause they must say something; three are telling 
a lie when they say they have had the wine twen- 
ty years ; three would rather save the wine ; — one 
perhaps cares. I allow it is something to please 
one's company; and people are always pleased 
with those who partake pleasure with them. But 
after a man has brought himself to relinquish the 
great personal pleasure which arises from drink-' 
ing wine, any other consideration is a trifle. To 
please others by drinking wine is something only 
if there be nothing against it. I should, how- 
ever, be sorry to offend worthy men : 

Curst be the verse, how well so e'er it flow. 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe." 



— J5. " Curst be the springy the watery- 
** But let us consider what a sad thing it would 
be if we were obliged to drink or do any thing 
else that may happen to be agreeable to the com- 
pany where we are." — Langton. ** By the same 
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rule you must join with a gang of cut-purses." — 
/. " Yes, Sir: but yet we must do jisstice to 
wine; we must allow it the power it possesses. 
To make a man pleased with himself, let me tell 
you, is doing a very great thing." 
• Some time after this Johnson again. harangued 
against drinking wine: " A man (said he) may 
choose whether he will have abstemiousness and 
knowledge, or claret and ignorance." Dr. Ro- 
bertson (who was very companionable) was be- 
ginning to dissent as to the proscription of claret. 
J. (with a placid smile) ** Nay, Sir, you shall 
not differ with me; as I have said that the man is 
most perfect who takes in the most things, I am 
for knowledge and claret." " Mr. Eliot (says 
Mr. B.) mentioned a curious liquor peculiar to 
his country, which the Cornish fishermen drink. 
They call it mahogany i and it is made of two 
parts gin and one .part treacle, well beaten to- 
gether. I begged to have some of it made, which 
was done with proper skill by Mr. EHot. I 
thought it very good liquor; and said it was a 
counterpart of what is called Athol porridge in 
the Highlands of Scotfand, which is a mixture of 
whiskey and honey." /. said, " that must be a 
better liquor than the Cornish, for both i^ com- 
ponent, parts are better." He also .^observed, 
^^ mahogamf mxx^l be a modern name, for it is not 
long since the wood called mahogany was known 
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in this cquntry." I mentioned his scale of liquors; 
claret liff, hoys — port for men — ^brandy for he- 
roes. *^ Then (said Mr. Burke) let me have 
claret: I love to be a boy; to have the careless 
gaiety of boyish days." — J. " I should drink 
claret too if it would give me that — but it does 
not; it neither makes boys men, nor men boys. 
You'll be drowned by it before it has any. effect 
upon you." 

Talking of a man's resolving to deny himsdf 
the use of wine from ihor^l and religious coii- 
siderations, he said, ^^ He must not doubt about 
it. When one doubts as to pleasure we know 
what will be the conclusion, I now no. more 
think of drinking: wine than a horse does. The 
wine upon the table is no more for me than for 
the dog that is under the table. Yet (added he) I 
did not leave off wine because I could not bear it; 
I have drunk three bottles, of port without being 
the worse for it. — University College has wit- 
nessed this." — JS. " Why then. Sir, did you 
leave it off?" — J. " Why, Sir, because it is so 
much better for a man to be sure that he is never 
to be intoxicated, never to lose the power over 
himself. I shall not begin to drink wine again 
till I gjTOw old and want it." — £, " I think, Sir, 
you once said to me, that not to. drink wine was 
a great deduction ftom life.": — J> " It is a dimi- 
nution of pleasure, to be sure; but I do. not say 
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a. diminution of happiness. There is more hap- 
piness in being rational." — B. " But if we could 
have pleasure always should not we be happy? — 
the greatest part of men would compound for 
pleasure." J, " Supposing we could have plea- 
sure always, an intellectual man would not com- 
pound for it. The greatest part of men would 
compound, because the greatest part of men are 
gross." -ff. *^ I allow there may be greater plea- 
gore thaw from wine. I have had more pleasure 
from your conversation. I have indeed; I assure 
you I have." — J, When we talk of pleasure we 
mean sensual pleasure. Philosophers tell you, 
that pleasure is contrary to hapjpiness. Gross men 
prefer animal pleasure: So there are men who 
have preferred living among savages. Now what 
a wretch must he be who is content with such 
conversation as can be had among savages!" 
•» f*.Dr. Johnson (says Mr. B.) recommended me 
to drink water only: ^* For (said he) you are 
then sure not to get drunk; whereas if you drink 
wine you are never sure." He however owned, 
that in his opinion a free use of wine did not 
shorten life; and said, he would not give less for 
the life of a certain Scptch lord (whom he named) 
celebrated for hard drinking, than for that of a 
sober man. " But stay (said he with his usual in- 
telHgence and accuracy of enquiry), does it tak« 
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much wine to make him drunk?" — ^I answered^ 
** a great deal either ©f wine or strong punch."— 
** Then (said he) that is the worse." Mr, Boswell 
illustrates his friend's observation thus: ** A for- 
tsesSf which soon surrenders, has its walls less shat- 
tered than when a long and obstinate resistance 

i^made.'' ... 

Finding him still persevering in his abstinence 
from wine, a friend ventured to speak to him of 
it,— -Jf. " Sir, I have no objection to a man's 
drinking wine if he can do it in moderation. I 
found myself apt to go to excess in it, and there- 
fore after having been for some time without it 
on account of illness, I thought it better not to 
return to it. Every man is to judge for himself 
according to the effects which he experiences. 
One of the fathers tells us, he found fasting made 
faim so peevish that he did not practise it.*' 

Though he often enlarged upon the evil of in- 
toxication, he was by no means harsh and unfor- 
giving to those who indulged in occasional excess 
in wine. One of his friends came to sup at a 
tavern with him and some other gentlemen, and 
too plainly discovered that he had drunk too 
much at dinner. When one who loved mischief^ 
thinking to produce a severe censure, asked John- 
8(^1 a few days afterwards, *' Well, Sir, what did 
your friend say to you as an apology for being in 
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such a situation?" — ^Johnson answered, •* Sir, he 
said all that a man should say — he said he was 
sorry for it.'* 

** I was at one time (says Mr, B.) myself la 
water-drinker upon trial by Johnson's recom- 
mendation; and my friend observed, " Boswell is 
a bolder combatant than Sir Joshua : he argues 
for wine without the help of wine; but Sir Joshua 
with it.'*— Sir Joshua Reynolds (who was of 
the party), " But to please one's company is a 
strong motive." — J. (who from drinking only 
water supposed every body who drank wine to be 
elevated), " I won't argue any more with you. 
Sir, You are too far gone."— Sir Joshua. " I 
should have thought so indeed. Sir, had I made 
such a speech as you have now done.*' — ^John- 
son, (drawing himself in, and blushing), " Nay, 
don't be angry. I did not mean to offend yoU.** 
-^IR J. " At first the taste of wine was dis- 
agreeable to me; but I brought myself to drink it 
that I might be like other people. The pleasure 
of drinking wine is so connected with pleasing 
your company, that altogether there is something 
of social goodness in it." — J. ^* Sir, this is only 
saying the same thing over again." — Sir J. *• No, 
this is new." — J. " You put it in new words, 
butit is an old thought. This is one of the disad-» 
vantages of wine. It makes a man mistake words 
for thoughts." — B. " I think \t \s ^ v«w \Vv<5p;v5^< 
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at; least it is in a nd^ attitude."—^. " Nay, Sir, 
it is only in a new coat; or an old coat with a 
new facing. It is (^laughing heartily )j the old 
dog in a new doublet. An extraordinary instance, 
however, may occur where a man's patron will do 
nothing for him unless he will drink: there may 
be a good reason for drinking.*' 

Mr. Boswell mentioned *a nobleman who he 
believed was really uneasy if his company would 
not drink hard. — Johnson. " That is from hav- 
ing had people about him whom he has been ac- 
customed to command." — Boswell. *' Supposing 
I should be tete^i-iete with him at table/' — ^."Sir, 
there is no more reason for your drinking with 
Am, than his being sober with t/ou.*^ — B. " Why 
that is true; for it would do hipi less hurt to be 
sober than it would do me to get drunk." — J. 
Yes, Sir ; and from what I have heard of him one 
would not wish to sacrifice himself to such a man. 
If he must always have somebody to drink with 
him he should buy a slave, and then he would be 
sure to have it. They who submit to drink as 
another pleases make themselves his slaves." — P. 
'* But, Sir, you will surely make allowance for 
the duty of hospitality. — A gentleman who loves 
drinking comes to visit me." — J. ** Sir, a man 
knows whom he visits ; he comes to the table of a 
sober man." — B. " But, Sir, you and I should 
j2ot have been so well received .in th^ Highlands 
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and Hebrides if I had not drunk with our worthy 
friends. Had I drunk water only, as you did, 
they would hot have been so cordial." — J. " Sir 
William Temple mentions, that in his travels 
through the Netherlands he had two or three 
gentlemen with him, and when a bumper was ne- 
cessary he put it on them. Were I to travel again 
through the islands I would have Sir Jpshua wjth 
me to take the bumpers." — JS. " But, Sir, let me 
put a case: Suppose Sir Joshua should take a 
jaunt into Scotland; he does me the honour to 
pay roe a visit at my house in the country ; I am 
overjoyed at seeing him; we are quite by our- 
selves; shall I unsociably and churlishly let him 
sit drinking by himself? No, no, my dear Sir 
Joshua, you shall not be treated so, I will take a 
bottle with you." 
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To Mr. Boswell on the eve of marriage John* 
son said, ** Now that you are going to marry, do 
not expect more from life than, life will aflbrd. 
You may often find yourself out of humour, and 
you may often think your wife not studious 
enough to please you; and yet' you may have 
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re^ison to consider yourself as upon the whole 
veify happily married." 

Of marriage in general, he observed, ** Our 
m<irriage service is too refined: it is calculated 
only for the best kind of marriages; whereas we 
should have a form for matches of convenience, 
of which there are many.'' 

At General Paoli's, a question was one day 
started, whether the state of marriage was natu* 
rai to man. — Johnson. ^* Sir, it is so far from 
being natural for a man and woman to live in a 
state of marriage, that we find all the motives 
which they have for remaining in that connection, 
amd the restraints which civilized society imposes 
to prevent separation, are hardly sufficient to 
keep them together." The General said^ that in 
a. state of nature a man and woman uniting to- 
fjether would form a strong and constant affec- 
taon, by the mutual. pleasure each would receive; 
and that the same causes of dissention would not 
arise between them, as occur between husband 
anS wife in a civilized state. — J. " Sir, they 
•would have dissentions enough, though of another 
kind. One would choose to go a hunting in this 
wood, the other in that; one would choose to go 
a fishing in this lake, the other in that; or, per- 
haps, one would choose to go a hunting when the 
other would choose to go a fishing; and so they 
would part. Besides, Sir, a savage man and a 
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savage woman meet by chance; and when the 
man sees another woman that pleases him better, 
he will leave the first." 

Yet he well observed, " Marriage is the beit 
state for a man in general; and every man is sL 
worse man, in proportion as he is unfit for the 
married state. 

*' Marriage is much more necessary to a man 
than to a woman; for he is much less able to sup- 
ply himself with domestic comforts. You (ad- 
dressing Mr, Boswell) will recollect my saying to 
some ladies the other day, that I bad often 
wondered why young women should marry, ati 
they have so much more freedom, and so much 
more attention paid to them wbik unmarried, 
than when married.'* 

He one day remarked, that it was commonly a 
weak man who married for love. Some one then 
talked of marrying a woman of fortune; and men- 
tioned a common remark, that a man may" be, 
upon the whole, richer by marrying .a woman 
with a very small portion, because a woman of 
fortune will be proportionally expensive; whereas 
a. woman who brings none will be very moderate 
itt expences. — Johnson. ^* Depend upon it, Sir, 
this is not true. A woman of fortune, being used 
to the handling of money, spends it judiciously; 
but a woman who ^ets the command of money 
for the first time upon her marriage, has such a 
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gust in spending it^ that she throws it away with 
great profusion." 

A person was mentioned as having resolved 
never to marry a pretty woman. Johnson said, 
** Sir, it is a very foolish resolution not to marry 
a pretty woman. Beauty is of itself very esti- 
mable. No, Sir, I would prefer a pretty woman, 
unless there were objections to her. A pretty 
woman may be foolish; a pretty woman may be 
wicked ; a pretty woman may not like me. But 
tliere is no such danger in marrying a pretty 
woman as is apprehended ; she will not be perse* 
cuted if she does not invite persecution. A pretty 
woman, if she has a mind to be wicked, can find 
a readier way than another ; and that is all." 

Being asked if he did not suppose that there 
were fifty women in the world, with any one of 
whom a man might be as happy, as with any cme 
woman in particular, he said, " Aye, Sir, fifty 
thousand." — Boswell. " Then, Sir, you are not 
of opinion with some, who imagine that certain 
men and certain women are made for each other; 
and that they cannot be happy if they miss their 
counterparts." — " To be sure not. Sir. I believe 
marriages would in general be as happy, and 
often more so, if they were all made by the Lord 
Chancellor upon a due consideration of charac- 
ters and circumstances, without the parties having 
any choice in the fnatter.'* 
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- A gentleman being censured for marrying a 
second time, as it shewed a disregard of his first 
wife, he said, " Not at all. On the contrary, 
were he not to - marry again, it might be con- 
claded that his first wife had given him a disgust 
to marriage ; but by taking a second wife he pays 
the-higliest compliment to the first, by shewing 
that she made him so happy as a married man, 
that he wishes to be so a second time." — So in- 
genious- a turn did he give to this delicate ques- 
tion. And yet, on another occasion, he owned, 
that be once had almost asked a promise of Mrs. 
Johnson that she would not marry again, but he 
diecked himself. 

He observed upon the marriage of some one, 
*^ He has done a foolish thing: he has married a 
widow, when he might have had a maid.*' 

A gentleman, who had been very unhappy in 
narriage, married immediately after his^^wife 
died; Johnson said, it was the triumph of hope 
over experience. 

He observed, that a man of sense and educa- 
tion should meet a suitable companion in a v/ife- 
It was a miserable thing when the conversation 
could only be such as, whether the mutton 
should be boiled or roasted, and probably a dis- 
pute about that. ' 

He did not approve of late marriages, observ- 
ing, that more was lost in point of time, than 

VOL. I. E 
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compensated for by any possible advantages. — - 
Even ill assorted marriages were preferable to 
cheerless celibacy. 

One remark he made, of such moment to the 
rational conduct of a man in the decline of life^ 
that it deserves to be imprinted upon every mind: 
*^ There is nothing against which d^n old man 
should be so much upon his guard as putting 
himself to nurse. Innumerable have been the 
melancholy instances of men once* distinguished 
for firmness, resolution, and spirit, who in their 
latter days have been governed like children by 
interested female artifice." 

When a gentleman one day told him he had 
bought a suit of lace for his lady. He said, 
'^ Well, Sir, you have done a good thing and a 
wise thing." " I have done a good thing (said 
the gentleman), but I do not know that I have 
done a wise thing." — ^Johnson. " Yes, Sir; no 
money is better spent than what is laid out for 
domestic satisfaction. A man is pleased that his 
wife is drest as well as other people ; and a wife is 
pleased that she is drest." 

Talking of a young gentleman's marriage with 
an eminent singer, and his determination that she 
should no longer sing in public, though hi* father 
was very earnest she should, because her talents 
would be liberally rewarded, so as to make her a 
£'ood fortune^ it was questioned whether the 
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young gentleman, who had not a shilling in the 
world, but was blest with very uncommon talents, 
was not foolishly delicate, or foolishly proud, 
and his father truly rational without being mean. 
Johnson, with all the high spirit of a Roman se- 
nator, exclaimed, " He resolved wisely and nobly 
to be sure. He is a brave man. Would not a 
gentleman be disgraced by having his wife sing- 
ing publickly for hire? No, Sir, there can be no 
doubt here. I know not if I should not prepare 
myself for a public singer, as readily as let my 
wife be one/* 

A young lady who had married a man much 
her inferior in rank being mentioned, a question 
arose how a woman's relations should behave to 
her in such a situation. While one contended 
that she ought to be treated with an inflexible 
steadiness of displeasure, Mrs. Thrale was all for 
mildness and forgiveness, and, according to the 
Tulgar phrase, ^^ making the best of a bad bar- 
gain.'' Johnson said, ^^ Madam, we must distin- 
guish. Were I a man of rank, I would not let a 
daughter starve who had made a mean marriage ; 
but having voluntarily degraded herself from the 
station whic^h she was originally entitled to hold, 
I would support her only in that, which she 
herself had chosen ; and would not put her on a 
level with my other daughters. You are to con- 
iiden. Madam, that it is our duty to maintain the 

1L2 
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subordination of civilized society; and when there 
is a gross and shameful deviation from rank, it 
should be punished so as to deter others from the 
same perversion *." 

A gentleman talked to him of a lady whom he 
greatly admired and wished to marry, but was 
afraid of her superiority of talents. " Sir (said 
he), you need not be afraid; marry her. Before 
a year goes about, you'll find her reason much 
weaker, and her wit not so bright." Yet the gen- 
tleman may be justitied in his apprehension by one 
of Dr. Johnson's admirable sentences in his life o£ 
Waller: ** He doubtless praised many whom he 

* " After frequently considering this subject (says Mr. B.)y I 
am more and more confirmed in what I then meant to express, 
and which was sanctioned by the authority, and illustrated by the 
wisdom of Johnson; and I think it of the utmost consequence to 
the happiness of society, to which subordination is absolutely ne- 
cessary. It is weak and contemptible, and unworthy in a parent, 
to relax in such a case. It is sacrificing general advantage to pri- 
vate feelings. And let it be considered, that the claim of a daugh- 
ter who has acted thus, to be restored to her former situation, ii 
either fantastical or unjust. If there be no value in the distinc- 
tion of rank, what does she suffer by being kept in the situation to 
which she has descended } If there be value in that distinction, 
it ought to be steadily maintained. If indulgence be shown to 
such conduct, and the ofienders know that in a longer or shorter 
time they shall be received as well as if they had not contaminated 
their blood by a base alliance, the great check upon that inordi- 
nate caprice which generally occasions' low marriages will be re- 
moved, and the fair and comfortable order of improved life will be 
miserably disturbed.*' . . 
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would have been afraid to marry; arid, perhaps, 
married one whom he would have been ashamed 
to praise. Many qualities contribute to domestic 
happiness, upon which poetry has no colours to 
bestow ; and many airs and sallies may delight 
imagination, which he who flatters them never 
can approve." 

*^ Supposing (said he) a wife to be of a stu- 
dious or argumentative turn, it would be very 
troublesome; for instance — if a woman should 
continually dwell upon the subject of the Arian 
heresy/' 

He expressed his opinion, that " a man has a 
very bad chance for happiness in that state un- 
less he marries a woman of very strong and fixed 
principles of religion." 

He maintained, contrary to the common no- 
tion, that a woman would not be the worse wife 
for being learned, 

Xalking of the heinousness of the crime of 
adultery, by which the peace of families was de- 
stroyed, he said, " Confusion of progeny consti- 
tutes the essence of the crime; and therefore a 
woman who breaks her marriage vows is much 
more criminal than a man who does it. A man, 
to be sure, is criminal in the sight of God; but he 
does not do his wife a very material injury, if he 
does not insult her; if, for instance, from mere 
wantonness of appetite, he steals privately to her 
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chambermaid. Sir, a wife ought not greatly to 
resent this. I would not receive home a daugh- 
ter who had run away from her husband on that 
account. A wife should study to reclaim her 
husband by more attention to please him. Sir, a 
man will not,^ once in a hundred instances, leave 
his wife and go to a harlot, if his wife has not 
been negUgent of pleasing." 

Here he discovered that acute discrimination, 
that solid judgment, and that knowledge of hu- 
man nature, for which he was upon all occasions 
remarkable. Taking care to keep in view the 
moral and religious duty, as understood in our 
nation, he shewed clearly, from reason and good 
sense, the greater degree of culpability in the 
one sex deviating from it than the other: and, at 
the same time, inculcated a very useful lesson as 
to the way to keep him* 

Being asked if it was not hard that one devi- 
ation from chastity should absolutely ruin a 
young woman? — Johnson. "Why no. Sir; it is 
the great principle which she is taught. When 
she has given up that principle, she has given up 
every notion of female honour and virtue, which 
are all included in chastity." 

" I mentioned to him (says Mr, Boswell) a dis- 
pute between a friend of mine and his lady, con- 
cerning conjugal infidelity, which my friend had 
maintained was by no means so bad in the hus- 
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band as in the wife. " Your friend was in the 
right. Sir, said Johnson. Between a ma^ and his 
Maker it is a different question; but between a 
man and his wife a husband's infidelity is no- 
thing. They are connected by children, by for- 
tune, by serious considerations of community. 
Wise married women don't trouble themselves 
about the infidelity of their husbands." — Bos- 
well. " To bo sure there is a great difference 
between the offence of infidelity in a man and 
that of his wife. — jf. " The difference is bound- 
less. The man imposes no bastards upon bis 
wife." 

*' Here (Mr. B. observes) it maybe questioned, 
whether Johnson was entirely in theright. It will 
hardly be controverted, that the difference in the 
degree of criminality is very great on account of 
the consequences; but still it may be maintained, 
that independent of moral obligation, infidelity is 
by no means a light offence in a husband, because 
it must hurt a delicate attachment, in which a 
mutual constancy is implied, with such refined 
sentiments as Massinger has exhibited in his play 
of '* The Picture." Johnson probably at another 
time would have admitted this opinion. And let 
it be kept in remembrance, that he \his very 
careful not to give any encouragement to irre- 
gular conduct." '^' 

He praised the ladies of the present age, insist- 
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ing thaj they were more faithful to their hus- 
bands^^^li^ more virtuous in every respect, : than 
in former times; because their understandings 
were better oultivated. It was an undoubted 
proof of his good sense and gobd disposition, 
that he was never querulous, never prone to in- 
veigh against the present times, as is so common 
when superficial minds are on the fret. 

He disapproved of the Royal Marriage Bill ; 
^* Because (said he) I would not have the people 
think that the validity of marriage depends on 
the will of man, or that the right of a King de-' 
pends on the will of man. I should not have 
been against making the marriage of any of the 
royal family, without the approbation of the King 
and Parliament, highly criminal.'* 
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Talking of the common remark, that affec- 
tion descends, a gentleman said, that " this was 
wisely contrived for the preservation of mankind, 
for which it was not so necessary that there 
shoukL be affection from children to parents, as 
from^a]jj^nts to children; nay there would be no 
harm in that view though children should at a 
Certain i^ge eat their parents." — Johnson. '^ But, 
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Sir, if this were known generally to be the case, 
parents would not have affection for children.*' 
— BoswELL. " True, Sir; for it is in expecta- 
tion of return that parents are so attentive to their 
children ; and I know a very pretty instance of a 
little' girl of whom her father was very fond, who 
once when he was in a- melancholy fit, and had 
gone to bed, persuaded him to rise in good humour, 
by saying, " My dear papa, please to get up, and 
let me help you on with your clothes, that I may 
learn to do it when you are an old man." 

^* I know not (says Mr. B.) how so whimsical a 
thought came into my mind; but I asked, ** If, 
Sir, you were shut up in a castle, and a new- 
bom child with you, what would you do?'*^^ 
Johnson. *' Why, Sir, I should not much like 
my company." — B. ^* But would you take the 
trouble of rearing it ?" He seemed, as may well 
be supposed, unwilling to pursue the subject; 
but upon my persevering in my question, replied, 
*^ Why yes. Sir, I would ; but I must have all 
conveniencies. If I had no garden, I would make 
a shed on the roof, and take it there for fresh air. 
I should feed it, and wash it much, and with 
warm water, to please it, not with cold water, to 
give it pain." — B. ** But, Sir, does not heat re- 
lax?" — J. " Sir, you are not to imagine the 
water is to be very hot. I would not coddle the 
child. No, Sir, the hardy method of treating 
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children does no good. FU take you fire chil- 
dren from London, who shall cufF five Highland 
children. Sir, a man bred in London will carry a 
burthen, or run, or wrestle, as well as a man 
brought up in the hardiest manner in the coun- 
try." — B. " Good living, I suppose, makes the 
Londoners strong. — J. " Why, Sir, I don't know 
that it does. Our chairmen from Ireland, who 
are as strong men as any, have been brought up 
upon potatoes. Quantity makes up for quality." 
— B. " Would you teach this child that I have 
furnished you with any thing?" — J. " No, I 
inrould not be apt to teach it."— 5. " Would not 
you have a pleasure in teaching it? — J. " No, 
Sir, I should not have a pleasure in teaching it*'* 
♦*-JB. " Have you not a pleasure in teaching 
Often? There I have you. You have the same 
pleasure in teaching men that I should have in 
leaching ch^dren."^ — J. ** Why, something about 
that."— jB. ** Do you think, Sir, that what is 
called natural affection is born with us? It seems 
to me to be the effect of habit, or of gratitude 
for kindness. No child has it for a parent whom 
it has not seen." — J, " Why, Sir, I think there is 
an instinctive natural affection in parents toward 
their i^ibildren." 
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In a conversation on the educating of children^ 
Mr. Boswell asked Johnson what he thought was 
best to teach them first. — " Sir (said he), it is no 
matter what you teach them first, any more than 
what leg you shall put into your breeches first. 
Sir, you may stand disputing which is best to put 
in first, but in the mean time your breech is bare. 
Sir, while you are considering which of two 
things you should teach your child first, another 
boy has leatnt them both." 

Johnson himself began to learn Latin with Mr* 
Hawkins, usher, or under-master of Lichfield 
school, " A man (said he) very skilful in his little 
way.** With him he continued two years, and 
then rose to be under the care of Mr. Hunter^ 
the heaid-master, who, according to his account, 
^* was very severe, and wrong-headedly severe^ 
He used (said he) to beat us unmercifully; and ht. 
did not distinguish between ignorance and negli- 
gence ; for he would beat a boy equally for not 
knowing a thing, as for neglecting to know it. 
He would ask a boy a question ; and if he did not 
answer it, he would beat him, without consider* 
ing whether he had an opportunity of knowing 
how to answer it; for instance, he would eaU 
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upon a boy and ask him Latin for a candlestick, 
which the boy could not expect to be asked. 
Now, Sir, if a boy could answer every question, 
there would be no need of a master to teach 
.him." 

Johnson, however, was very sensible how much 
be owed to Mr. Hunter. Mr. Langton one day 
asked him how he acquired so accurate a know- 
ledge of Latin, in which he was thought not to 
be exceeded by any man of his time. He said, 
** My master whipt me very well. Without that. 
Sir, I should 'fcave done nothing." He also told 
Mr. Langton, that while Hunter was flogging his 
boys unmercifully, he used to say, " And this I 
do to save you from the gallows." Johnson, 
upon all occasions, expressed his approbation of 
enforcing instruction by means of the rod. " I 
would rather (said he) have the rod the general 
terror of all, to make them learn, than tell a 
child, if you do thus, or thus, you will be more 
esteemed than vour brothers or sisters. The rod 
produces an effect which terminates in itself. A 
child is afraid of being whipped, and gets his 
task, and there's an end on't; whereas, by excit- 
ing emulation and comparisons of superiority, 
.you lay the foundation of lasting mischief; you 
make brothers and sisters hate each other." 

" Johnson's opinion of the most proper course 
to be pursued iu die instruction of youth is as- 
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certained by the following paper in his own hand, 
writing, given to a relation, and now in the pos- 
session of Mr. John Nichols: 

" SCHEME FOR THE CLASSES OF 
A GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

** WHEN the introduction, or formation of 
nouns and verbs, is perfectly mastered, let them^ 
learn 

.** Corderius, by Mr. Clarke, beginning at the 
same time to translate out of the introduction, 
that by this means they may learn the syntax.— 
Then let them proceed to 

" Erasmus, with an English translation, by the 
same author. 

" Class 11. Learns Eutropius and Cornelius 
Nepos, or Justin, with the translation. 

** N. B. The first class gets for their part every 
morning the rules which they have learned be- 
fore, and in the afternoon learns the Latin rule» 
of the nouns and verbs. 

** They are examined in the rules which they 
have learned every Thursday and Saturday. 

** The second class does the same whilst they 
are in Eutropius; afterwards their part is in the 
irregular nouns and verbs, and in the rules for 
making and scanning verses, Tbey are.examined 
as the first. 

** Class IIL Ovid's Metamorphoses ia die 
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morning, and Caesar's Commentaries in the after^ 
noon. 

** Practise in the Latin rules till they are per- 
fect in them; afterwards in Mr. Leeds's Greek 
Grammar. Examined as before. 

** Afterwards they proceed to Virgil, begin- 
ning at the same time to write themes and verses 
and to learn Greek; from thence passing on to 
Horace, «^c. as shall seem most proper. 

" I know not well what books to direct you to, 
because you have not informed me what study 
yau will apply yourself to. I beheve it will be 
most for your advantage to apply yourself wholly 
•to the languages, till you go to the University. 
The Greek authors I think it best for you to read 
Are these: 

" Cebes. ^ 

' " ^lian. f 

" Lucian by Leeds. C Attick. 

** Xenophon. -^ 

" Homer. lonick. 

** Theocritus. Dorick. 

** Euripides. Attick and Dorick. 

*' Thus you will be tolerably skilled in all the 
dialects, beginning with the Attick, to which the 
rest must be referred. 

*' In the study of Latin, it is proper not to 
read the latter authors, till you are well versed in 
itbose of .^ purest ages ; as Terence, TuUy, 
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Csesar, Sallust, Nepos, Velleius Patercnius, Virgil, 
Hoiace, Phaedrus. 

'^ The greatest and most necessary task still 
xemains, to attain a habit of expression, without 
which knowledge is of little use. This is neces- 
sexy in Latin, and more necessary in English; and 
can only be acquired by a daily imitation of the 
best and correctest authors* 

" Sam. Johnson," 

*' Dr. Johnson and I (says Mr. B.) one day 
took a sculler at the Temple-stairs, and set out 
for Greenwich. I asked him if he really thought 
a knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages 
an ? essential requisite to a good education. — 
Johnson. *^ Most certainly, Sir; for those who 
know them have a very great advantage over 
those who do not. Nay, Sir, it is wonderful 
what a difference learning makes upon people 
even in the common intercourse of life, which 
does not appear to be much connected with.it."— 
^* And yet (said Mr. B.) people go through the 
world very well, and carry on the business of 
life to good advanta<Te, without learning." — J. 
** Why, Sir, that may be true in cases where learn- 
ing cannot possibly be of any use ; for instance, 
this boy rows us as well without learning, as if he 
could sing the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, 
who were the .first sailors." He then called to 
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the boy, " What would you give, my lad, te 
know about the Argonauts ?": — " Sir (said the 
boy), I would give what I have.'* Johnson was 
much pleased with his answer, and we gave him a 
double fare. The Doctor then turning to Mr. B. 
said, " Sir, a desire of knowledge is the natural 
feeling of mankind; and every human being, 
whose mind is not debauched^ will be willing to 
give all that he has to get knowledge." 

To Mr. Langton when about to establish a 
school upon his estate, it had been suggested, 
that it might have a tendency to make the people 
less indiistriousi " No, Sir (said Johnson). While 
learning to read and write is a distinction, the 
few who have that distinction may be the less in- 
clined to work ; but when every body, learns to 
read and write, it is no longer a distinction. A 
man who has a laced waistcoat is too fine a man 
to work ; but if every body had laced waistcoats, 
we* should have people wqrking in laced waist- 
coats. There are no people whatever more 
industrious, none who work more than our 
manufacturers; yet they have all learnt to read 
and write. Sir, you must not neglect doing a 
thing immediately good, from fear of remote evil, 
from fear of its being abused. A man who has 
,candles may sit up too late, which he would not 
do if he had not candles ; but nobody will d6ny 
that the art of making candles, by which light is 
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continued to us beyond the time that the sun gives 
US light, is a valuable art, and ought to be pre- 
served." — BoswELL. *' But, Sir, wolild it not be 
better to follow Nature, and go to bed and rise 
just as Nature gives us light or withholds it?"^ — 
Johnson. " No, Sir ; for then we should have no 
kind of equality in the partition of our time be- 
tween sleeping and waking. It would be very 
different in different seasons and in different 
places. In some of the northern parts of Scotland 
how little light is there in the depth of winter !'* 

Of education at great schools, Johnson dis- 
played the advantages and disadvantages in a lu* 
minous manner; but his arguments preponderated 
much in favour of the benefit which a boy of good 
parts might receive at one of them. 

At another time he said, *' There is now less 
flogging in our great schools than formerly, but 
then less is learned there; so that what the boys 
get at one end they lose at the other." — ^Yet 
more, he observed, was learned in publick than 
in private schools, from emulation; '^ there is 
(said he) the collision of mind with mind, or the 
radiation of many minds pointing to one centre. 
Though few boys make their own exercises, yet 
if ^ good exercise is given lip, out of a great 
number of boys, it is made by somebody. I hate 
by-roads in education. Education is as well 
known, and hfts long been as well known, as ever 

VOL. I. ¥ 
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ij, can be. Endeavouring to make children pre- 
maturely wise is useless labour. Suppose they 
have more knowledge at five or six years than 
other children, what use can be made of it? It 
will be lost before it is wanted, and the waste of 
so much time and labour of the teacher can never 
be repaid. Too much is expected from pre- 

cocity, and too little performed. Miss was 

an instance of early cultivation ; but in what did 
it terminate ? In marrying a little JPresbyterian 
parson, who keeps an infant boarding-schoool, so 
that all her employment now is, 

' To suckle fools,' and chronicle small beer." 

She tells the children, * this is a cat, and that is a 
dog with four tegs and a tail ;* see there ! you are 
much better than a cat or a dog, for you can 
speak. I am always for getting a boy forward in 
his learning ; for that is a sure good. I would let 
him at first read ani/ English book which happens 
to engage his attention; because you have done a 
great deal when )rou have brought him to have 
entertainment from a book. He'll get better 
books afterwards." 

Johnson advised Mr. Boswell not to refine in 
the education of his children. " Life (said he) 
will not bear refinement; you must do as other 
people do. Above all, accustom your children 
constantly to tell the truth; if a thing happened 
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ab one window, and they, when relating it, say 
that it happened at another, do not let it pasSf 
but instantly check them ; you do not know where 
deviation from truth will end." — ^Boswell. " It 
may come to the door: and when once an ac* 
count is at all varied in one circumstance, it may 
by degrees be varied so as to be totally difierent 
from what really happened.** A lady in the com- 
pany, whose fancy was impatient of the rein, 
fidgeted at this, and ventured to say, ** Nay, this 
is too much. If Mr. Johnson should forbid me to 
drink tea I would comply, as I should feel the 
restraint only twice a day ; but little variations in 
narrative must happen a thousand times a day, if 
one is not perpetually watching." — ^Johnson. 
" Well, Madam, and you ought to be perpetually 
watching. It is more from ca.relessness about 
truth than from intentional lying that there is so 
much falsehood in the world." 

Talking of instruction, " People have now-a- 
days (said he) got a strange opinion that every 
thing should be taught by lectures. Now I cannot 
see that lectures can do so much good as reading 
the books from which the lectures are taken. I 
know nothing that can be best taught by lectures, 
except where experiments are to be shewn. You 
may teach chemistry by lectures ; you might teach 
making of shoes by lectures !** 

He allowed very great inftuenc^ to ^^\>RafiQ«stt.. 
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** I do not (he said) deny but there is some ori-. 
ginal difference in minds; but it is nothing in 
comparison of what is formed by education. We 
may instance the science of numbers^ which all 
minds are equally capable of attaining ; yet we find 
ja prodigious difference in the powers of different 
men, in that respect, after they are grown up, 
because their minds have been more or less exer^ 
cised in it; and I think the same cause will: ex- 
plain the difference of excellence in other thmgs, 
gradations admitting always some difference in the 
first principles." 

He often took occasion to enlarge upon the 
wretchedness of a sea life. ** A ship (said he) is 
worse than a gaol. There is in a gaol better air, 
better company, better conveniency of every 
kind ; and a ship has the additional disadvantage 
of being in danger. When men come to like a 
sea life, they are not fit to live on land." — " Then 
(said Mr. B.) it would be cruel,in a father to breed 
his son to the sea." — Johnson. " It would be 
cruel in a father who thinks as I do. Men go. to 
sea before they know the unhappiness of that way 
of hfe; and when they have come to know it, 
they cannot escape from it, because it is then too 
late to choose another profession ; as indeed is 
generally the case with men, when they have once 
engaged in any particular way of life." 
In one of Mr. Dilly*s literary parties^ somebody 
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was ttientioned as having wished that Milton^s 
* Tractate on Education' should be printed along 
with his Poems in the edition of the English 
Poets then going on. Johnson said, ** It would 
be breaking in upon the plan ; but would be of no 
great consequence. So far as it would be any 
thing it would be wrong. Education in England 
has been in danger of being hurt by two of its 
greatest nien, Milton and Locke. Milton's plan 
is impracticable, and I suppose has never been 
tried ; Locke's, I fancy, has been tried often 
enough, but is very imperfect ; it gives too much 
to one side, and too little to the other : it gives too 
little to literature." 

On another occasion he said, *^ Where there is 
no education, as in savage countries, men will 
have the upper hand of women. Bodily strength, 
no doubt, contributes to this; but it would be so, 
exclusive of that; for it is mind that always go- 
verns. When it comes to dry understanding, man 

has the better." 

Mr. Bos well observed, that he was well as- 
sured, that the people of Otaheite who have the 
bread tree, the fruit of which serves them for 
bread, laughed heartily when they were informed 
of the tedious process necessary with us to have 
bread; — plowing, sowing, harrowing, reaping, 
threshing, grinding, baking. — Johnson. " Why, 
Sir, all Ignorant savages will laugh when they are 
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told of the advantages of civilized life. Were 
you to tell men who live without houses^ how wo 
pile brick upon brick, and rafter upon rafter, and 
that after a house is raised to a certain height, a 
man tumbles off a scaffold, and breaks his neck, he 
would laugh heartily at our folly in building; but 
it does not follow that men are better without 
houses. No, Sir (holding up a slice of a good 
loaf) this is better than the bread tree." 

He repeated an argument, which is to be found 
in his " Rambler/' against the notion that the 
brute creation is endowed with the faculty of rea- 
son : " birds build by instinct : they never im- 
prove; they build their first nest as well as any one 
that they ever build." Goldsmith said, " Yet we 
see if you take away a bird's nest with the eggs 
in it, she will make a slighter nest, and lay 
again." — ^Johnson. " Sir, that is because at first 
she has full time and makes her nest deliberately. 
In the case you mention she is pressed to lay, and 
must therefore make her nest quickly, and conse- 
quently it will be slight" — G* " The nidification 
of birds is what is least known in natural history^ 
though one of the most curious things in it." 

The master of a public school at Campbell- 
town, in Scotland, had been suspended from his 
office, on a charge against him of having used im- 
moderate and cruel correction. Mr, Boswell was 
engaged to plead the cause of the master, and 
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consnlted Dr. Johnson on the subject, who made 
the following observations; " The charge is, that 
he has used imnioderate and cruel correction. 
Correction, in itself, is not cruel; children, being 
not reasonable, can be governed only by fear. 
To impress this fear, is therefore one of the first 
duties of those who have the care of children. It 
is the duty of a parent, and has never been 
thought inconsistent with parental tenderness. 
It is the dqty of a master, who is in the highest 
exaltation when he is lo€o parentis. Yet, as good 
things become evil by excess, correction, by be-^ 
Hig immoderate, may become cruel. But when is 
correction immoderate? When it is more fre- 
queot or more severe than is required ad Tnoner^ 
dmn et docenduniy for reformation and instruct 
tion. No severity is cruel which obstinacy makes 
necessary; for the greatest cruelty would be to 
desist, and leave the scholar too careless fpr in- 
struction, and too much hardened for reproof. 
Locke, in his treatise of Education, mentions a 
mother with applause, who whipped an infant 
eight times before she had subdued it; for had 
she stopped at the seventh act of correction, her 
daughter, says he, would have been ruined*. The 
degrees of obstinacy in young minds^ are 'very 
different; as different must be the degrees of 
persevering severity. A stubborn scholar must be 
corrected till he is subdued. The discipline of a 
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schooU |i- military. There must either be un^ 
boundecf licence or absolute authority. The 
master who punishes, not only consults the future 
happiness of him who is the immediate subject 
of .correction, but he propagates obedience 
through the whole school, and establishes regula- 
rity by exemplary justice. The victorious obsti- 
nacy of a single boy would make his future en- 
deavours of reformation or instruction totally 
ineffectual: obstinacy therefore must never be 
victorious. Yet it is well known, that there some- 
times occurs a sullen and hardy resolution, that 
laughs at all common punishment, and bids de&* 
ance to all common degrees of pain. Correction 
must be proportioned to occasions. The flexible 
will be reformed by gentle discipline, and the re- 
fractory must be subdued by harsher methods. 
The degrees of scholastick, as of military punish- 
ment, no stated rulcF can ascertain. It must be 
enforced till it overpowers temptation; till stuU* 
bornness becomes flexible, and perverseness re- 
gular. Custom and reason have, indeed, set some 
bounds to scholastick penalties: the schoolmaster 
inflicts no capital punishments, nor enforces his 
edictsJDy either death or mutilation. The civil 
lawifias wisely determined, that a master who 
strikes 1st a scholar's eye shall be considered as 
criminal* But punishments, however severe, 
that produce. ino lastiug evil, may be just and 
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reasonable, because they may be necessary. Such 
bavebeenthepunishmentsused by the schoolmaster 
accused. - No scholar has gone from him either 
blind or Ikme, or with any of his limbs or powers 
injured or impaired. They were irregular, and he 
punished them; they were obstinate, and he en- 
forced his punishment. But, however provoked, 
he never exceeded the limits of moderation, for 
he inflicted nothing beyond present paiir; and 
how much of that was required, no man is so little. 
able to determine as those who have determined 
against him — ^the parents of the offenders. It has 
been said, that he used unprecedented and impro- 
per instruments of correction. Of this accusation 
the meaning is not very easy to be found. No 
instrument of correction is more proper than an- 
other, but as it is better adapted to produce pre- 
sent' pain without lasting mischief. Whatever 
were his instruments, no lasting mischief has en- 
sued ; and therefore, however unusual, in hands 
so cautious they were proper. It has been ob- 
jected, that he admits the charge of cruelty, by 
producing no evidence to confute it. Let it be 
considered, that his scholars are either dispersed 
at large in the world, or continue to inhabit the 
place in which they were bred. Those who are 
dispersed cannot be found ; those who remain are 
the sons of his persecutors, and are not likely to 
support a man to whom their fathers are ene- 
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mies. If it be supposed that the enmity of their 
fathers proves the justice of the charge, it must 
be considered how often experience shows us^ 
that men who are angry on one ground will ac^ 
cuse on another; with how little kindness, in a 
town of low trade, a man who lives by learning is 
regarded ; and how implicitly, where the inhabit-' 
ants are not very rich, a rich man is hearkened 
to and followed. In a place like Campbell-town 
it is easy for one of the principal inhabitants to 
make a party. It is easy for that party to heat 
themselves with imaginary grievances. It is easy 
for them to oppress a man poorer than them* 
iselves; and natural to assert the dignity of riches, 
by persisting in oppression .V 

Upon the same subject, Mr. Boswell also ob- 
served, *' It is a very delicate matter to interfere 
between a master and his scholars ; nor do I see 
how you can fix the degree of severity that a master 
may use."'— Johnson. " Why, Sir, till you can 
fix the degree of obstinacy and negligence of the 
scholars, you cannot fix the degree of severity of 
the master. Severity must be continued until 
obstinacy be subdued and negligence be cured.'* 

A young man being mentioned, who was un- 
easy, from thinking that he was very deficient in 
learning and knowledge, •/. said, " A man has no 
reason to complain who holds a middle place, and 
has mtay below him; and perhaps he has not six 
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of his years above him ; perhaps not one. Though 
he may not know any thing perfectly, the gene- 
ral mass of knowledge that he has acquired is 
considerable. Time will do for him all that ig 
wanting.'* 

** Idleness (said Johnson) is a disease which 
must be combated ; but I would not advise a ri- 
gid adherence to a particular plan of study. I 
myself have never persisted in any plan for two 
days together. A man ought to read just as inclin- 
ation leads him ; for what he reads as a task will 
do him little good. A young man should read 
five hours in a day, and so may acquire a great 
deal of knowledge*.'* 

Goldsmith once attempted to maintain, perhaps 
from an affectation of paradox, ** that knowledge 
was not desirable on its own account, for it often 
was a source of unhappiness." Why, Sir, (said 
Johnson) that knowledge may in some cases 
produce unhappiness, I allow. But upon the 
whole, knowledge, per se, is certainly an object 
which every man would wish to attain, al- 
though, perhaps, he may not take the trouble 
necessary for attaining it. Much might be done 



♦ To a man (as Mr. Boswell justly remarks) of vigorous intet* 
lect and arduous curiosity like Johnson's, reading without a regular 
plan may be beneficial; but even such a man must submit to it, 
if he would attain a full understanding of any of the sciences. 
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if a man would put his whole mind to a particular 
object. By doing so, Norton made himself the 
great lawyer that he was allowed to be.** 

He one day observed, *' All knowledge is of 
itself of some value. There is nothing so minute 
or inconsiderable, that I would not rather know 
it than not. In the same manner, all power, of 
whatever sort, is of itself desirable. A man 
would not submit to hem a ruffle of his wife, or 
his wife's maid ; but if a mere wish could obtain 
it, he would rather wish to be able to hem a 
ruffle." 

To Mr. Boswell (while studying at Utrecht) 
he gave the following advice: 

" You will, perhaps, wish to ask what study I 
would recommend. I shall not speak of theo* 
logy, because it ought not to be considered as a 
question whether you shall endeavour to know 
the will of God. I shall, therefore, consider only 
such studies as we are at liberty to pursue or to 
neglect ; and of these I know not how you will 
make a better choice, than by studying the civil 
law, as your father advises, and the ancient 
languages, as you had determined for yourself; 
at least resolve, while you remain in any set- 
tled residence, to spend a certain number of 
hours every day amongst your books. The dis- 
sipation of thought of which you complain, is 
nothing more than the vacillation of a mind sus- 
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pended between di^rent motives, and chang* 
ing its direction a3 any motive gains or loses 
strength. If you can but kindle in your mind 
any strong desire, if you can but keep predomi- 
nant any wish for some particular excellence or 
attainment, tlie gusts of imagination will break 
away without any effect upon your conduct, and 
commonly without any traces left upon the me- 
mory. 

** There lurks, perhaps, in every human heart 
a desire of distinction, which inclines every man 
first to hope, and then to believe, that Nature has 
given him something peculiar to himself. This 
vanity makes one mind nurse aversions, and an- 
other actuate desires, till they rise by art much 
above their original state of power; and as affec- 
tation, in time, improves to habit, they at last 
tyrannise over him who at first encouraged them 
only for show. Every desire is a viper in the 
bosom, whoj while he was chill, was harmless; 
but when warmth gave him strength, exerted it 
in poison. You know a gentleman, who, when 
first he set his foot in the gay world, as he pre- 
pared himself to whirl in the vortex of pleasure, 
imagined a total indifference and universal negli- 
gence to be the most agreeable concomitants of 
youth, and the strongest indipation of an airy 
temper and a quick apprehension, . Vacant to 
every object, and sensible of every impulse, he 
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thought that all appearance of diUgence Would 
deduct something from the reputation of genius ; 
and hoped that he should appear to attain, amidst 
all the ease of carelessness, and all the tumult of 
diversion, that knowledge and those accompUsh- 
ments which mortals of the common fabrick obtain 
only by mute abstraction and solitary drudgery. 
He tried this scheme of life a while, was made 
weary of it by his sense and his virtue; he then 
wished to return to his studies ; and finding long 
habits of idleness and pleasure harder to be cured 
than he expected, still willing to retain his claim 
to some extraordinary prerogatives, resolved the 
common consequences of irregularity into an 
unalterable decree of destiny, and concluded that 
Nature had originally formed him incapable of 
rational employment. 

^* Let all such fancies, illusive and destructive, 
be banished henceforward from your thoughts' 
for ever. Resolve, and keep your resolution ; 
choose, and pursue your choice. If you spend 
this day in study, you will find yourself still more 
able to study to-morrow; not that you are to ex- 
pect that you shall at once obtain a complete 
victory. Depravity is not very easily overcome. 
Resolution will sometimes relax, and diligence 
will sometimes be interrupted; but let no acci- 
dental surprise or deviation, whether short or 
lon^^ ' dispose you to despondency. Consider 
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these failings as incident to all mankind. Be« 
gin again where you left off, and endeavour to 
avoid the . seducements that prevailed over you 
before." 
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'^ I BELIEVE (said Johnson) it is best to throw 
life into a method , that every hour may bring its 
employment, and every employment have its 
hour. Xenophon observes, in his ^ Treatise of 
CEconomy,' that if every thing be kept in a cer- 
tain place, when any thing is worn out or con- 
sumed, the vacuity which it leaves will shew what 
is wanting; so if every part^of time has its duty, 
the hour will call into remembrance its proper 
engagement." 

He observed, that " it was a most mortifying 
reflection for any man to consider what he had 
done, compared with what he might have done."*^ 

He would allow no Settled indulgence of idle- 
ness upon principle, and always repelled every 
attempt to urge excuses for it. A friend one day 
suggested, that it was not wholesome to study 
soon after dinner. " Ah, Sir, (said Johnson) don't 
give way to such a fancy. At one time of 
my life I had taken it into my head that it Tsras. 
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not wholesome to sttidj between breakfast ancl 
dinner." 

Mr. .Boswell one day told him, that he had 
been to see a man ride upon three horses. ^* Such 
a man, Sir^ (said he) should be encouraged ; for 
his performances shew the extent of the human 
powers in one instance, and thus tend to raise 
our opinion of the faculties of man. He shews 
what may be attained by persevering application^ 
so that every man may hope, that by giving as 
much application, although perhaps he may 
never ride three horses at a time, or dance upon a 
wire, yet he may be equally expert in whatever 
profession he has chosen to pursue." ' 

At one tiniie he said, " The more a man 
extends and varies his acquaintance the better." 
This, however, was meant with a just restriction ; 
for on another occasion he observed, " A man 
may be so much of every thing, that he is nothing 
of any thing." 

At a late period of his life he said to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, *' If a man does not make new ac- 
quaintance as he advances through Hfe, he will 
soon find himself left alone. A man, Sir, should 
keep his friendship in coiutant repair*^ 

During a visit at Oxford, the following con- 
versation passed between the Doctor and Mr. 
Boswell on the subject of Mr. B.'s trjdng his for- 
tune at the English bar. Being asked whether a 
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very extensive acquaintance in London, whi^li 
was very valuable, and of great advantage to a 
man at large, might not be pr^udicial to a law- 
yer, by preventing him from giving sufficient 
attention to his business, Johnson said, " Sir, you 
will attend to business as business lays hold of 
you. When not actually employed, you may 
see your friends as much as you do now. You 
may dine at a club every day, and sup with one 
of the members every night; and you may be as 
much at public places as one who has seen them 
all would wish to be. But you must take care to 
attend constantly in Westminster Hall; both to 
mind your business, as it is almost all learnt there 
(for nobody reads now) ; and to shew that you 
want to have business. And you must not be too 
often seen at public places, that competitors may 
not have it to say, * He is always at the Play* 
house or at Ranelagh, and never to be found at 
his chambers.' And, Sir, there must be a kind 
of solemnity in the manner of a professional 
man." 

Concerning a private transaction, on which his 
opinion was asked, he made the following reflec- 
tions, which are applicable on other occasions: 
*^ Nothing deserves more compassion than wrong 
conduct with good meaning ; than loss or obloquy 
suffered by one who, as he is conscious only of 
gopd intentions, wonders Avhy he loses that kind- 

VOL. /. G * 
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^ess which he wishes to preserve ; and not know- 
ing his own faulty if, as may sometimes happen, 
nobody will tell him, goes on to offend by bis 
endeavours to please." 

At another time he said, ** Never impose tasks 
upon mortals. To require two things is the way 
to have them both undone. In the correspondence 
of your friends do not fancy that an intermission 
of writing is a decay of kindness. No man is al- 
ways in a disposition to write; nor has any naan 
at all times something to say." 

Being asked whether a man's being forward to 
make himself known to eminent people, and 
seeing as much of life, and getting as much in- 
formation as he could in every way, was not 
lessening himself by his forwardness, he said, 
" No, Sir; a man always makes himself greater 
as he increases his knowledge." 

Talking of a court-martial that was sitting upon 
a very momentous public occasion, he expressed 
much doubt of an enlightened decision; and 
said, " That perhaps there was not a member of 
it who, in the whole course of his life, bad ever 
spent an hour by himself in balancing proba- 
bilities." 

He observed, that *^ A principal source of 
erroneous judgment was viewing things partially^ 
and only on one. side: as for instance, fortune- 
hunters, when they contemplated the fortune? 
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singly and separately it was a dazzling and 
tempting object ; but when they came to possess 
the wives and their fortunes together, they began 
to suspect that they had not made quite so good 
a bargain." 

He one day maintained, that a father had no 
right to control the inclinations of his daughters^ 
in marriage. 

Talking of divorces, Mr. Boswell asked if 
Othello's doctrine was not plausible? 

'< He that is robb'd, not wanting what is stolen. 
Let him not know it^ and he's not robb*d at all." 

Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale joined against this. 
— Johnson. ** Ask any man if he'd wish not to 
know of such an injury." — Boswell. *^ Would 
you tell your friend to make him unhappy?" — 
" J. Perhaps, Sir, I should not; but that would be 
from prudence on my own account. A man 
would tell his father." — B. ** Yes, because he 
would not have spurious children to get any share 
of the family inheritance." — Mrs. Thrale. " Or 
he would tell his brother." — B. *' Certainly his 
elckr brother." — /. " You v/ould tell your friend 
of a woman's infamy to prevent his marrying a 
prostitute : there is the same reason to tell him of 
his wife's dnfideiity, when he is married, to pre- 
vent the consequences of imposition. It is a 
breach of confidence not to tell % friend/' 

G 2 
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Talking of a point of delicate scrupulosity of 
moral conduct, he said to Mr. Langton, ** Men 
of harder minds than ours will do n^^ny things 
from which you and I would shrink; yet, Sir, 
they will perhaps do more good in life than we. 
But let us try to help one another. If there be 
^ wrong twist it may be set right. It is not pro- 
bable that two people can be wrong the same 
way." 

He thus characterised the Duke of Devonshire, 
grandfather gf the present representative of that 
very respectable family: " He was not a man of 
superior abilities, but he was a man strictly Ikith- 
ful to his word. If, for instance, he had promised 
you an acorn, and none had grown that year- in 
his woods, he would not have contented himself 
with that excuise ; he would have sent to Denmark 
for it. So imconditional was he in keeping his 
word; so high as to the point of honour." — 
**.This (says Mr. Boswell) was a liberal testimony 
from the Tory Johnson to the virtue of a great 
Whig nobleman.'* 

The conflict of opposite principles he described 
as " The contention between pleasure and virtue, 
a struggle which will always be continued while 
the present system of nature shall subsist: nor can 
history or poetry exhibit more than pleasure 
triumphing over virtue, and virtue subjugating 
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Speaking of a certain prelate who exerted 
Qself very laudably in building churches and 
rsbnage-houses, he said, " I do not, however, 
i that he is esteemed a man of much profes- 
nal learning, or a liberal patron of it; yet it is 
U where a man possesses any strong positive 
salience. Few have all kinds of merit belong* 
f to their character. We must not examine 
tters too deeply. — ^No, Sir, a fallible being will 
I scmeichere^^ 

^* Colley Gibber (he said) was by no means 
blockhead; but by arrogating to himself too 
ich, he was in danger of losing that degree of 
imation to which he was entitled." 
[n a party at Mr. Thrale's, a gentleman attacked 
rrick for being vain:-^/. " No wonder. Sir, 
;t he is vain ; a man who is perpetually fiatter- 
in every mode that can be conceived. So 
ny bellows have blown the fire, that one 
nders he is not by this time become a cinder.'* 
B. ** And such bellows too. Lord Mansfield 
h his cheeks like to burst: Lord Chatham like 
^olus. I have read such notes from them to 
1 as were enough to turn his head." — J. 
True. When he whom every body else flatters 
ters me, I then am truly happy.'* — ^Mrs. 
[RALE. " The sentiment is in Congreve, I 
fik.'*— /. " Yes, Madam, in * The Way of the 
^rld :' 
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" If there's delight in love, 'tis when I sec 
That heart which others bleed for, bleed for me." 

To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate her- 
self from blame for neglecting social attention to 
wiprthy neighbours, by saying, ^' I would go to 
themi if it would do them any good;" he said, 
" What good. Madam, do you expect to have in 
your power to do them ? It is shewing them 
respect, and that is doing them good." 

Dr. Taylor once commended a physician who 
was known to him and Dr. Johnson, and said, 
** I fight many battles for him, as many people in 
the country dislike him." — J. " But you should 
consider. Sir, that by every one of your victories 
he is a loser; for every man of whom you get the 
better will be very angry and resolve not to" em- 
ploy him ; whereas, if people get the better of 
you in argument about him, they'll think,-* We'll 
send for Dr. ****** nevertheless.' " This was an 
observation deep and siire in human nature. 

On a certain occasion Johnson made a remark, 
** That the law against usury is for the protection 
of creditors as well as of debtors; for if there 
were no such check, people would be apt, from 
the temptation of great interest, to lend to de- 
sperate persons, by whom they would lose their 
money. Accordingly there are instances of ladies 
being ruined, by having injudiciously sunk their 
fortunes for high annuities, which, after, a few 
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years, ceased to be paid, in consequent? of the 
ruined circumstances of the borrower." 

To Mr. B. (who had thoughts of binding him- 
self to some practice by the obligation of a volun- 
tary vow) h^ said, " Do not accustom yourself to 
enchain your volatiHty by vows ; they will some- 
time leave a thorn in your mind which you will, 
perhaps, never be able to extract or eject. Take 
this warning, it is of great importance." 

** The applause of a single human being is of 
great consequence.*' — " This (says Mr. B.) he 
gbserved to me with great earnestness of manner, 
very near the time of his decease, on occasion of 
having desired me to read a letter addressed to 
him from some person in the North of England ; 
which, when I had done, and he asked me what 
the contents were ; as I thought being particular 
upon it might fatigue him, it being of great 
length, I only told him in general that it was 
highly to his praise ; and then he expressed him* 
self as above." 

He said of one of his friends — " He is ruining 
himself without pleasure. A man who loses at 
play, or who runs out his fortune at court, makes 
his estate less, in hopes of making it bigger : but 
it is a sad thing to pass through the quagmire of 
parsimony to the gulph of ruin. To pass over 
the flowery path of extravagance is very well." 

Upon the question, whether a man who had 
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been g^dfff of vicious actions would do well* td 
force himself into solitude and sadness, Johnson 
said, " No, Sir, unless it prevent him from being 
vicious again. With some people, gloomy peni- 
tence is only madness turned upside down. A 
man may be gloomy, till, in order to be relieved 
from gloom, he ha^ recourse again to criminal 
indulgences." 

Mr. Boswell once confessed an excess of which 
he had very seldom been guilty, namely, that he 
had spent a whole night in playing at cards, and 
that he could not look back on it with satisfaction. 
Instead of a harsh animadversion, Johnson mildly 
said, " Alas, Sir! on how few things can we look 
back with satisfaction !" — :B. ** By associating with 
you. Sir, I am always getting an accession of wis- 
dom. But perhaps a man, after knowing his 
own character — the limited strength of his own 
mind, should not be desirous of having too much 
wisdom, considering, quid valeant humeri^ how 
little he can carry." — J. '' Sir, be as wise as you 
can; let a man be aUtslatus^ sapiens sibi: 

' Though pleas'd to see the dolphins play, 
I mind my compass and my way/ 

You may be wise in your study in the morning, 
and gay in company at a tavern in the evening. 
Every man is to take care of his own wisdom and 
his own virtue, without minding too much what 
others think." 
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Talking of the great consequence which a 
man acquired by being employed in his profes- 
sion, " I suggested (says Mr. B.) a doubt of the 
justice of the general opinion, that it is improper 
in a lawyer to solicit employment; for why, I 
urged, should it not . be equally allowable to 
solicit that as the means of consequence as it is to 
s(^cit votes to be elected a member of parlia- 
ment? Mr. Strahan had told me, that a coun- 
tryman of bis and mine, who had risen to emi- 
nence in the law, had, when first making his 
way, solicited him to get him employed in city 
causes." — J, " Sir, it is wrong to stir up law- 
suits; but when once it is certain that a laAv-suit 
il^ to go on, there is nothing wrong in a lawyer's 
endeavouring that he shall have the benefit rather 
than another." — jB. ** You v/oiild not solicit em- 
ployment. Sir, if you were a lawyer." — J, ** No, 
Sir; but not because I should think it wrong, but 
because I should disdain it.** This was a good 
distinction, which will be felt by men of just 
pride. — ^He proceeded: *^ However, I would not 
have a lawyer to be wanting to himself in using 
fair means. I would have him to inject a little 
hint now and then, to prevent his being over- 
looked." 

Against melancholy he recommended constant 
occupation of mind, a great deal of exercise, mo- 
deration in eating and drinking, aud e^^^^^ ^q^ 
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shun drinking at night. He said, melancholy 
people were apt to fly to intemperance for relief, 
but that it sunk them much deeper in misery. 
He observed, that labouring men who work hard, 
and live sparingly, are seldom or never troubled 
with low spirits. 

/ On Mr. BoswelPs succeeding to bis paternal 
inheritance, it was not to be supposed that the 
great moralist would omit the opportunity of ad- 
vising his friend. Accordingly, we find him thus 
addressing Mr. B.: ^* You have now a new 
station, and have therefor^ new cares and new 
employments. Life, as Cowley seems to say, 
ought to resemble a well-ordered poem ; of which 
one rule generally received is, that the exordium 
should be simple, and should promise little. Be- 
gin your new course of life with the least show 
and the least expence possible ; you may at your 
pleasure increase both, but you cannot easily di- 
minish them. Do not think your estate your own 
while any man can call upon you for money 
which you cannot pay; therefore, begin with 
timorous parsimony. Let it be your fir^t care 
not to be in any man's debt. 

" When the thoughts are extended to a future 
state, the present life seems hardly worthy of all 
those principles of conduct and maxims of pru- 
dence which one generation of men has trans- 
mhud to anodier; but upon a closer view, when 
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it is perceived how much evil is produced, and 
how much good is impeded by embarrassment 
and distress, and how little room the expedients 
of poverty leave for the exercise of virtue, it 
grows manifest that the boundless importance of 
the next life enforces some attention to the inter- 
ests of this. 

*' Be kind to old ^servants, and secure the kind- 
ness of the agents and factors: do not disgust 
them by asperity, or unwelcome gaiety, or ap- 
parent suspicion. From them you must learn the 
real state of your affairs, the characters of your 
tenants, and the value of your lands. 

** You have now a new character and new 
duties; think on them, and practise them< 

" Make an impartial estimate of your revenue; 
and whatever it is, live upon less. Resolve never 
to be poor. Frugality is not only the basis of 
quiet, but of beneficence. No man can help 
others that wants help himself; we must have 
enough before we have to spare. 

** Poverty is a great enemy to human happi« 
ness; it certainly destroys liberty, and it makes 
some virtues impracticable, and others extreme- 
ly difficult." 

Upon its being mentioned, that an opulent and 
very indolent Scotch nobleman, who totally re- 
igned the management of his affairs to a man of 
knowledge, and abilities, had claimed some merit 
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by saying, ** The next best thing to managing a 
man's own affairs well, is being sensible of inca- 
pacity, and not attempting it, but having full 
confidence in one who can do it," Johnson said, 
** Nay, Sir, this is paltry. There is a middle 
course. Let a man give application; and depend 
upon it he will soon get above a despicable state 
of helplessness, and attain the power of acting 
for himself/* 
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Johnson had an utter abhorrence of affectation. 
Talking of old Mr. Langton, he said, " Sir, you 
will seldom see such a gentleman; such are his 
stores of literature; such his knowledge in divi- 
nity; and such his exemplary life: and, Sir 
(added he), he has no grimace, no gesticula- 
tion, no bursts of admiration on trivial occa- 
sions; he never embraces you with an overacted 
cordiality." 

Being in company with a gentleman who af- 
fected to maintain Dr. Berkeley's strange posi- 
tion, ** That nothing exists but as perceived by 
some mind ;" when the gentleman was going 
away, Johnson said to him, " Pray, Sir, don't 
leave us; for we may, perhaps, forget to think of 
j'ouj and then' yon will cease to exist.'* 
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An impudent fellow from Scotland was de- 
scribed to bim, as affecting to be a savage^ and 
railing at all established systems: — Johnson ob- 
served, " There is nothing surprizing in this. 
He wants to make himself conspicuous. He 
would tumble in a hogstye, as long as you looked 
at him and called to him to come out. But let 
him alone, never mind him, and he'll soon give it 
over." 

It was added, that the saine person maintained 
that there was no distinction between virtue and 
vice. — J. " Why, Sir, if the fellow does not 
think as he speaks he is lying; and I see not what 
honour he can propose to himself from having 
the character of a liar. But if he does really 
think that there is no distinction between virtue 
and vice, why, Sir^ when he leaves our houses, let 
us count our spoons. There is (said he) in human 
nature a general inclination to make people 
stare ; and every wise man has himself to cure of 
it, and does cure himself. If you wish to make 
people stare by doing better than others, why, 
make them stare till they stare their eyes out. 
But consider how easy it is to make people 
stare by being absurd. I may do it by going into 
a drawing-room without my shoes. You remem-i 
her the gentleman in the Spectator, who had a 
commission of lunacy taken against him for his 
extreme singularity, such as ney^sr wearing ^ 
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wig, but a night-cap. Now, Sir, abstractedly the 
night-cap was best; but, relatively, the advantage 
was overbalanced by his making the boys run 
after him." 

Talking of our feeling for the distresses of 
others, Johnson said, ^* Why, Sir, there is much 
noise made about it, but it is greatly exaggeirated. 
No, Sir, we have a certain degree of feeling to 
prompt us to do good; more than that Provi- 
dence does not intend. It would be misery to no 
purpose." — B. " But suppose now, Sir, that one 
of your intimate friends were apprehended for an 
offence for which he might be hanged." — J. *' I 
should do what I could to bail him, and give him 
any other assistance; but if he were once fairly 
banged, I should not suffer." — B, *^ Would you 
eat your dinner. that day. Sir?" — J. *' Yes, Sir; 
and eat it as if he were eating it with me. Why, 
there's Baretti, who is to be tried for his life to- 
morrow, friends have risen up for him on every 
side; yet if he should be hanged, none of them 
will eat a slice of plumb pudding the less. Sir, 
that sympathetic feeling goes a very little way in 
depressing the mind." 

" I told him (says Mr. B.) that I had dined 
lately at Foote's, who shewed me a letter to him 
from Tom Davies, telling him that he had not 
beeq, able to sljeep from the concern which he felt 
airji6fcmmt of " this sad affair of BartttiyWyeg- 
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ging of him to try if he could suggest any thing 
that might be of service; and, at the same time, 
recommending to him an industrious young man 
who kept a pickle-shop. — J. " Aye, Sir, here 
you have a specimen of human sympathy ; a friend 
hanged, and a cucumber pickled. We know not 
whether Baretti or the pickle-man has kept 
Davies from sleep; nor does he know himself. 
And as to his not sleeping. Sir, Tom Davies is a 
very great man ; Tom has been upon the stage, 
and knows how to do those things: I have not 
been upon the stage, and cannot do those 
things." — B. " I have often blamed myself, Sir, 
for not feeling for others as* sensibly as many say 
they do." — J, " Sir, don't be duped by them any 
more. You will find these very feeling people 
are not very ready to do you good. They pay 
you hyfeelingy 

Of the late Mr. Fitzherbert, of Derbyshire, he 
said, " There was no sparkle, no brilliancy in 
Fitzherbert ; But I never knew a man who was so 
generally acceptable. He made every body quite 
easy; overpowered nobody by the superiority of 
his talents ; made no man think worse of himself 
by being his rival; seemed always to listen; did 
not oblige you to hear much from him ; and did 
not oppose what you said. Ev'ery body liked 
him; but he had no friend, as I understand the 
wordy nobody with whom he exchau^ed vv<.\\fi£&X9^ 
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thoughts. People were willing to think well of 

every thing about him. A gentleman wds making 

an affected rant, as many people do, of great 

feelings about ^ his dear son/ who was at school 

Dear London; how anxious he was lest he might 

be ill, and what he would give to see him.—* Can't 

you (said Fitzherbert) take a post-chaise, and go 

to him?' This, to be sure , finished the aQected 

man, but there was not much in it*. However, 

this was circulated as wit for a whole winter, and 

I believe part of a summer too; a proof that he 

was no very witty man. He was an instance of 

the truth of the observation, that a man will please 

more upon the whole by negative qualities than by 

positive; by never offending, than by giving a 

great deal of delight. In the first place, men hate 

more steadily than they love ; and if I have said 

something to hurt a man once, I shall not get the 

better of this by saying many things to please 
him." 

♦ The affected gentleman is understood to have been the late 
John Gilbert Cooper, Esq. author of a Life of Socrates, and of some 
poems in Dodsley's collection. Mr. Fitzherbert found him one 
morning, apparently, in such violent agitation, on account of the 
Indisposition of his son, as to seem beyond the power of comfort. 
At length, howeter, he exclaimed, " V\l write an elegy." Mr. 
Fitzherbert, being satisfied by this of the sincerity of his emotions, 
alyly said, " Had not you better take a post-chaise, and go and see 
him." It was the shrewdness of the insinuation which made the 
story be circulated. 
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. On another occasion Johnson remarked^ ** That 
pity is not natural to man. Children are always 
cruel. Savages are always cruel. Pity is ac- 
quired and improved by the cultivation of reason; 
We may have uneasy sensations from seeing a 
creature in distress, without pity; for we havie 
not pity unless we wish to relieve them. When I 
am on my way to dine with a friend, and finding 
it late have bid the coachman make haste, if I 
happen to attend when he whips his horses, I may 
feel unpleasantly that the animals are put to pain, 
but I do not wish him to desist. No, Sir, I wish 
him to drive on," 

On a very wet day, Mr. Boswell complained of 
the disagreeable effects of such weather; but 
Johnson said, ^^ Sir, this is all imagination, which 
physicians encourage; for man lives in air, as a 
fish lives in water; so that if the atmosphere press 
heavy firom above, there is an equal resistance 
from below. To be sure, bad weather is hard 
.upon people who are obliged to be abroad; and 
men cannot labour so well in the open air in bad 
weather as in good : but. Sir, a smith or a taylor, 
whose work is within doors, will surely do as much 
in rainy weather as in fair. Some very delicate 
frames, indeed^ may be affected by wet weather, 
but not common constitutions." 

One evening, when Johnson was somewhat 
fretful from illness, a gentleman, asked him, 
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whether he had been abroad that day. — " Don't 
talk so childishly (said he), you m^y as well 
ask if I hanged myself to-day." Mr. B. men- 
tioned politicks.—/. " Sir, Fd as soon have a 
jtnan to break my bones as talk to me of public 
affairs, internal or external. I have lived to see 
things all ais bad as they can be.'^ He some time 
after bbserved, " That disease produces much 
selfishness* A man in pain is looking after ease; 
and lets most other things go as chaiice shall dis* 
pose of them.'* 

To Mr, Boswell he once said, *' You are always 
complaining of melancholy, and I conclude, from 
those complaints, that you are fond of it. No 
man talks of that which he is desirous to con- 
ceal, and every man desires to conceal that of 
which he is ashamed. Do not pretend to deny 
it — maftiftstum hahemus furem; make it an in-, 
variable and obligatory law to yourself never to 
mention your own mental diseases; if you are 
never to speak of them you will think on them, 
but little; andif you think little of tKem they 
will molest you rarely. When you talk of theni/ 
it is plain that you want either praise or pity; for 
praise there is no room, and pity will do you no 
good ; therefore, from this hour speak no more, 
think no more about them.'* 

*^ I one day asked him (says his Biographer) if 
he was not dissatisfied with having so small a 
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share of wealth, and none of those distinctions in 
the State which are the objects of ambition. He 
had only a pension of three hundred a year. 
Why was he not in such circumstances as to keep 
his coach? Why had he not some considerable 
oflSce?" — J. " Sir, I have never complained of 
the world ; nor do I think that I have reason to 
complain. It is rather to be wondered at that I 
have so much. My pension is more out of the 
usual course of things than any instance that I 
have known. Here, Sir, was a man avowedly no 
friend to government at the time, who got a pen- 
sion without asking for it. I never courted the 
great; they sent for me; but I think they now 
give me up. They are satisfied ; they have seen 
enough of me." Upon my observing, that I 
could not believe this, for they must certainly be 
highly pleased by his conversation ; conscious of 
his own superiority, he answered, "No, Sir; 
great lords and great ladies don't love to have 
their mouths stopped." This was very expressive 
of the effect which the force of his understanding 
and brilliancy of his fancy could not but produce; 
andy to be sure, they must have found themselves 
strangely diminished in his company. When I 
warmly declared how happy I was at all times to 
hear him — " Yes, Sir (said he); but if you were 
lord chancellor it would not be so; you would 
thtn consider your own dignity. '\ 

112 
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He found great fault with a certain gentleman 
for keeping a bad table. " Sir (said he), when a 
man is invited to dinner, he is disappointed if he 
does not get something good. I advised Mr& 
Thrale, who has no card parties at her house, to 
give sweetmeats, and such good things, in ah even- 
ing, as are not commonly given, and she would find 
company enough eome to her ; for every bpdy 
loves to have things which please the palate put 
in their way, without trouble or preparation.'* 
Such was his attention to the minutite of life and 
manners. 

To the question, whether when a man knows 
that some of his intimate friends are invited to 
the house of another friend, with whom they are 
all equally intimate, he may join them without 
an invitation, Johnson answered, " No, Sir; he 
is not to go when he is not invited. They may 
be invited on purpose to abuse him'' (smiling). 

One of a company not being come at the ap- 
pointed hour, Mr. Boswell proposed, as usual 
upon such occasions, to order dinner to be 
served; adding, *^ Ought six people to be kept 
waiting for one ?"— ^^ Why yes (answered John- 
son, with a delicate humanity) if the one will 
suffer more by your sitting down, than the six 
will do by waiting." 

Talking of the mode adopted by $ome to rise 
in the world by xourting great men^and h&m^ 
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asked whether he had ever submitted to it, he 
said, " Why, Sir, I never was near enough to 
great men to court them. You may be prudent- 
ly attached to great men, and yet independent; 
you are not to do what you think wrong, and 
you are to. calculate, and not to pay too dear for 
what you get; You must not give a shilling's 
worth of court for sixpence worth of good; but 
if you can get a shilling's worth of good for six- 
pence worth of court, you are a fool if you do 
not pay court/' 

Being asked how far he thought wealth should 
be employed in hospitality, he answered, " You 
are to consider, that ancient hospitaUty, of which 
we hear so much, was in an uncommercial coun- 
try, when men being idle were glad to be enter- 
tained at rich men's tables; but in a commercial 
country, in a busy country, time becomes pre- 
cious, and therefore hospitality is not so much 
valued. No doubt there is still room for a cer- 
tain degree of it ; and a man has a satisfaction in 
seeing his friends eating and drinking around him : 
but promiscuous hospitality is not the way to gain 
real influence. You must help some people at 
table before others; you must ask some people how 
they like their wine oftener than others. You 
therefore offend more people than you please. 
You are like the French statesman who said when 
he granted a favour, * J ^ at fait dix micantenis 
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€t un ingrat.^ Besides, Sir, being entertained 
ever so well at a man^s table, impresses no last- 
ing regard or esteem. No, Sir, the way to make 
sure of power and influence is, by lending money 
confidentially to your neighbours ut a small in- 
terest, or perhaps at no interest at all; and bar- 
ing their bonds in your possession." — Boswell*. 
" May not a man. Sir, employ his riches to ad- 
vantage in educating young men of merit ^*'-— 
Johnson. " Yes, Sir, if they fall in your way; 
but if it be understood that you patronize young 
men of merit, you will be harassed with solicita- 
tions. You will have numbers forced upon you 
who have no merit; some will force them upom 
you from mistaken partiality; and some frofti 
downright interested motives, witliout scruple; 
and you will be disgraced. For hospitality as 
formerly practised, there is no longer the same 
reason; heretofore the poorer people were more 
numerous, and, from want of commerce, tbeilp 
means of getting a Hvelihood more difficult; 
therefore the supporting them was an act <tf 
great benevolence ; now that the poor can frhd 
maintenance for themselves, and their labour is 
wanted, a general undiscerning hospitality tends 
to ill, by ^withdrawing them from their work to 
idleness and drunkenness. Then formerly rents' 
were received in kind, so that there was a great 
abandance of provisions in possession of the own- 
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era of the lands, which, since the plenty of money 
afforded by commerce, is no longer the case. 

** Hospitality to strangers and foreigners in 
our country is now almost at an end, since, from 
the increase of them that come to us, there have 
been a suiEcient number of people that have 
found an interest in providing inns and proper 
accommodations, which is in general a more ex- 
pedient method for the entertainment of travel- 
lers. Where the travellers and strangers are few, 
more of that hospitality subsists, as it has not 
been worth while to provide places of accommo- 
dation. In Ireland there is still hospitality to 
strangers in some degree ; in Hungary and Po- 
land probably more.** 

Johnson^s openness with people at a first inter- 
view was remarkable. He said once to Mr. Lang- 
ton, ^^ I think I am like Squire Richard in ^ The 
Journey to London.' /'wt never strange in a 
strange place.^^ He was truly soctaL He strong- 
ly censured what is much too common in Eng- 
land among persons of condition — maintaining 
an absolute silence, when unknown to each other; 
as for instance, when occasionally brought tog^ 

ther in a room before the master or mistress of 

« 

the house has appeared. ** Two men of any 
other nation who are shewn into a room together, 
at a house where they are both visitors, will im- 
mediately find some conversation. But two ¥!3q%- 
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lishmen will probably go each to a different win- 
dow, add remain in obstinate silence. Sir, we as 
yet do not enough understand the common rights 
of humanity." 

An eminent foreigner, when he was shewn the 
British Museum, was very troublesome with 
many absurd enquiries* ^* Now there, Sir (said 
Johnson), is the difference between an English- 
man and a Frenchman. A Frenchman must be 
always talking, whether he knows any thing of 
the matter or not ; an Englishman is content to 
say nothing, when he has nothing to say." 

Johnson repeated an observation of Bathurst's, 
appearing to acknowledge it to be well founded, 
namely, *' that it was somewhat remarkable how 
seldom, on occasion of coming into the company 
of any new person, one felt any wish or inclina^- 
tion to see him again." 

Talking of that studied behaviour which many 
have recommended and practised, he disapprove 
ed of it, and said, " I never considered whether 
I should be a grave man, or a merry man, but 
just let inclination, for the time, have its course." 

No man was a more attentive and nice observer 
of behaviour in those iq whose company he hap- 
pened to be than Johnson; or, however strange 
it may seem to many, had a higher estimation of 
its refinements. Lord EUot said, that one day 
when Johnson and he were at dinner at a gentle- 
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man^s house in London, upon Lord Obesterfield's 
Letters being mentioned, Johnson surprised the 
company by this sentence: *^ Every man of any 
education would rather be called a rascal, than 
accused of deficiency in the graces,^^ Mr, Gib- 
bon, who was present, turned to a lady who 
knew Johnson well, and lived much with him, 
and in his quaint manner, tapping his box, ad- 
dressed her thus: " Don't you think, Madam 
(looking towards Johnson), that among all your 
acquaintance, you could find one exception r '* 
The lady smiled, and seemed to acquiesce. 

The difference (he observed) between a well 
bred and an ill bred man is this : " Oi>e imme- 
diately attracts your liking, the othei>your aver- 
sion. You love the one till you find reason to 
hate him; you hate the other till you find reason 
to love him." 

He said, " General Paoli had the loftiest port 
of any man he had ever seen." He denied that 
military men were always the best bred men. 
" Perfect good breeding, he observed, consists 
in having no particular mark of any profession, 
but a general elegance of manners ; whereas in a 
military man, you can commonly distinguish the. 
brand of a soldier, Vhomme d^epee.^^ 

A foppish physician once reminded Johnson of 
his having been in company with him on a former 
occasion* ^^ I do not remember it, Sir." The. 
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physician still insisted, adding that he that day 
wore so fine a coat that it must have attracted 
his notice. ** Sir (said Johnson), had you been 
dipt in Pactolus, I should not have noticed you." 
Goldsmith one day> to divert some tedious mi- 
nutes, strutted about, bragging of his dress, and 
perhaps was seriously vain of it, for his mind was 
wonderfully prone to such impressions. " Come, 
come (said Garrick, who was of the party), talk 
no more of that. You are perhaps the worst — 
eh, eh !*' — ^Goldsmith was eagerly a4;tempting to 
interrupt him, when Garrick went on, laughing 
ironically, " Nay, you will always look like a 
gentleman ; but I am talking of being well or ill 
dvestr — " Well, let me tell you (said Goldsmith) 
when my taylor brought home my bloom-colour« 
ed coat, he said, Sir, I have a favour to beg of 
you. When any body asks you who made your 
clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, at the 
Harrow, in Water-lane." — Johnson. *' Why, Sir, 
that was because he knew the strange colour 
would attract crowds to gaze at it, and thus they 
might hear of him, and see how well he could 
make a coat even of so absurd a colour." 

Johnson had called twice on the Bishop of Kii- 
laloe before his Lordship set out for Ireland, hav- 
ing missed him the first time. He jsaid, ** It 
would have hung heavy on my heart if I had not 
seeihbim. No man ever paid more attention to 
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Ifiotber than he has done to me; and I have ne- 
glected hirrt, not wilfully, but from being other- 
Wise occupied. Always set a high value on spon- 
taneous kindness. He, whose inclination prompts 
him to cultivate your friendship of his own ac- 
cord, will love you more than one whom you 
have been at pains to attach to you." 

Johnson^ said, that he was once much pleased 
to find that a carpenter, who lived near him, was 
very ready to shew him some things in his busi- 
ness, which he wished to see: ^* it was paying 
(he said) respect to literature/* 

Of the passion of love he remarked, " that its 
violence and ill effects were much exaggerated ; 
for who knows any real sufferings on that head, 
more than from the exorbitancy of any other 
passion ?" 

Dr. Taylor's nose happening to bleed at a time 
when Johnson was with him, and Taylor saying, 
that it was because he had omitted to have him-> 
self blooded four days after a quarter of a yearns 
interval, Johnson, wlio was a great dabbler in 
physic, disapproved much of periodical bleeding ; 
^ for (said he) you accustom yourself to an evacu- 
ation which Nature cannot perform of herself, 
and therefore she cannot help you, should you, 
from forgetful ness or any other cause, omit it; 
^ you may be suddenly suffocated. You may 
accustom yourself to odiet ^nndlvcsii ^^-w^^^c- 
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ations, because, should you omit them^ Nature 
can supply the omission; but Nature cannot 
open a vein to bleed you." — ^* I do not Hke to 
take an emetic (said Taylor) for fear of breaking 
some small vessels." — " Poh ! (said Johnson) if 
you have so many things that will break, you had 
better break your neck at once, and there's an 
end on't. You will break no small vessek." 
(blowing with high derision). 

Having one day asked Mr. Langton if his father 
and mother had sat for their pictures, which he 
thought it right for each generation of a family 
to do, and being told that they had opposed 
it, he said, ^^ Sir, among the anfiractuosities of 
the human mind, I know not if it may not be 
one, that there is a superstitious reluctance to sit 
for a picture." 

Talking of a friend of his associating with per- 
sons of very discordant principles and characters, 
Mr. B. said, that he was a very universal man, 
quite a man of the world. — Johnson. "Yes, Sir; 
but one may be so much a man of the world as 
to be nothing in the world, I remember a pas- 
sage in Goldsmith's * Vicar of Wakefield,* which 
he was afterwards fool enough to expunge : * I do 
•not love a man who is zealous for nothing.' " — 
BoswELL. " That was a fine passage." — J. " Yes, 
Sir; there was another fine passage too, which he 
struck out; * When I was a young man, being 
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anxious to distinguish myself, I was perpetually 
starting new propositions: but I soon gave this 
over; for I found that generally what was new 
was false.' " Mr. B. said he did not like to sit 
with people of whom he had not a good opinion* 
— J. " But you must not indulge your deli- 
cacy too much ; or you will be a tHe i tete man 
all your hfe." 

When Mr. Vesey was proposed as a member 
of the Literary Club, Mr. Burke began by 
saying that he was a man of gentle manneriK 
** Sir (said Johnson), you need say no more* 
When you have said a man of gentle manners^ 
you have said enough." 

The late Mr. Fitzherbert told Mr. Langton 
that Johnson said to him, ^^ Sir, a man has no 
more right to say an uncivil thing, than to act 
one; no more right to say a rude thing to another 
than to knock him down.** 

On some occasion he observed, ** Though 
many men are nominally entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of hospitals and other public insti- 
tutions, almost all the good is done by one man, 
by whom the rest are driven on ; owing to confi- 
dence in him, and indolence in them.*' 

Speaking of a gentleman whose house was 
much frequented by low company, ** Rags (said 
he) will always make their appearance where they 
have a right to do it.'* 
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Of the same gentleman's mode of liying, he. 
said) " The servants, instead of doing what they 
are bid^ stand round the table in idle clusters, 
gapmg upon the guests; and seem as unfit to at-* 
tend a company, as to steer a man of war." 
. He remarked, '^ that a man should pass a part 
of Iiis time with the laughers^ by which means 
any thing ridiculous or particular about him 
might be presented to his view, and corrected." 
Mr. Boswell observed, that he must have been a 
Wpld laugher who would have ventured to tell 
Pr. Johnson of any of his particularities. 

" There is (said Johnson) a wicked inclination 
in most people to suppose an old man decayed in 
his 'intellects. If a young or middle aged man, 
when leaving a. company, does not recollect 
where he laid his hat it is nothing; but if the 
same inattention is discovered in an old man, 
people will shrug up their shoulders, and say, 
* His memory is going.'" 

Of a certain noble Lord, he said, ^^ Respeet 
him you could not; for he had no mind of his 
own; love him you could not; for that which: 
you could do with him, every one else could.'* 

Being asked by a young nobleman, what was. 
become of the gallantry and military spirit of the 
old English nobility, he replied,, " Why, my 
Lord, I'll tell you what is become of it; it is 
gone into the city to look for a fortune." 
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Speaking of a dull tiresome fellow, whom he 
chanced to meet, he said, ^^ That fellow seems 
to me to possess bat one idea, and that is a wrong 
one.** 

To a correspondent who had been tardy in his 
communications, he wrote thus : ^^ Are you play- 
ing the same trick again, and trying who can 
keep silence longest? Remember that all tricks 
are either knavish or childish; and that it is as 
foolish to make experiments upon the constancy 
of a friend, as upon the chastity of a wife. What 
can be the cause of this second fit of silence, I 
C9.nnot conjecture ; but after one trick, I will not 
be cheated by another, nor will harass my 
thoughts with conjectures about the motives of a 
man who probably acts only by caprice.'* 

He one day observed to Sir William Scott, 
** The age is running mad after innovation; all* 
the business of the world is to be done in a new. 
way; men are to be hanged in a new way; Ty- 
bju^rn itself is not safe from the fury of innova- 
tion.*' It having been argued that this was an 
improvement, '^ No, Sir (said he eagerly), it is 
not an improvement: they object that the old 
method drew together a number of spectators;— 
Sir, executions are intended to draw spectators. 
If they do not draw spectators, they do not an- 
swer the purpose. The old method was most 
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satisfactory to all parties; the public was grati- 
fied by a procession; the criminal was supported 
by it. Why is all this to be swept away * ?'' 

He said, ^^ Mankind have a strong attachment 
to the habitations to which they have been accus- 
tomed. You seenhe inhabitants of Norway do 
not with one consent quit it^ and go to some part 
of America, where there is a mild climate, and 
where they may have the same produce from 
land, with the tenth part of the labour. No, ISr ; 
their affection for their old dwellings, and the 
terror of a general change, keep them at home. 
Thus we see many of the finest spots in the world 
thinly inhabited, and many rugged spots well 
inhabited." 

^^ Madness (he said on some other occasion) 
frequently discovers itself merely by unnecessary 
deviation from the usual modes of the world. My 
poor friend Smart shewed the disturbance of bis 
mind, by falling upon his knees, and saying lus 
prayers in the street, or in any other unusual- 
place. Now although, rationally speaking, it is 
greater madness not to pray at all, than to pray as 

* <M perfectly agree (says Mr. Boswell) with Dr. Johnson upon 
this head, and am persuaded that executions now, the solemn 
procession being discontinued^ have not nearly the efifect' which 
they formerly had. Magistrates^ both in London and ctscwhere, 
have,. I am a£raid« in this had too much regwd to their own ease.^ 
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Smart did, I am afraid there are so many who do 
not pray, that their understanding is not Called in 
question.** 

In a conversation on gaming, a gentleman 
animadverted on it with severity. " Nay, gen- 
tlemen (said Johnson), let us not aggravate the 
matter. It is not roguery to play with a man who 
is ignorant of the game, while you are master of 
it, and so win his money; for he thinks he can 
play better than you, as you think you can play 
better than he; and the superior skill carries it.*' 
Erskine. " He is a fool, but you are not a rogue,** 
—Johnson. " That's much about the truth, Sir. 
It must be considered, that a man who only does 
what every one of the society to which he belongs 
would do, is not a dishonest man. In the re- 
public of Sparta it was agreed, that stealing was 
not dishonourable, if not discovered. I do not 
commend a society where there is an agreement 
that what would not otherwise be fair, shall be 
fait; but I maintain, that an individual of any 
society, who practises what is allowed, is not a 
dishonest man." — Boswell. " So then, Sir, you 
do not diink ill of a man who wins perhaps forty 
thousand ]ik>unds in a winter?** — J. " Sir, I do not 
call a gamester a dishonest man; but I caJl him an 
unsocial man, an unprofitable man. Gaming is a 
mode of tnmsfenlng property without producing 
any intermediate good. Trade gives employ- 

V«L. I. 1 
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ment to numbers^ and so produces intermediite 
good." 

Talking of a gentleman who was supposed to 
be gradually involving his circumstances by bad 
management, Johnson said to Mr. B. ^^ Wasting 
a fortune is evaporqtion by ar thousand imper- 
ceptible means. If it were a stream, they'd stop 
it. You must speak to him. It is really misera- 
ble. Were he a gamester, it could be said he 
had hopes of winning. Were he a bankrupt in 
trade, he might have grown rich; but he has 
neither spirit to spend, nor resolution to spare. 
He does not spend fast enough to have pleasure 
from it ; he has the crime of prodigality, and the 
wretchedness of parsimony. If a man is killed io 
. a duel, he is killed as many a one has been killed; 
but it is a sad thing for a man to lie down and die; 
to bleed to death, because he has not fortitiide 
enough to sear the wound, or even to stitch it 

Once when checking Mr. Bdswell for boastUig 
too frequently of himself in company, he said, 
*' Boswell, you often vaunt so much as to provoke 
ridicule. You put me in mind of a man who was 
standing in the kitchen of an inn with his hiack to 
the fire, and thus accosted the 'pers6ir^W±t faim- 
* J)o you know. Sir, who I am ?' * Ni^Sur (said 
the other), I have not tha^'%dvantaf^^— -'^ Sir 
(said he), I am the greai T}»alfh£^%h0 inyeatoi 
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tyh^-N^W. Floodgate box-iron/" The Bishop of 
Killaloe on hearing the story defended Twalmley, 
by observing, that he was entitled, to the epithet 
of great; for Virgil in his groupe of worthies in 
tj;ie f^ysian fields— 

HicinanusoipatriampugnandovidnerApassiy iCc\ 
mentions.. 

Inventas out qui viiatn excoluereper aries. 

Mr. Boswell mentioned a young man who was 
going to Jamaica with his wife and children/ in 
expectation of being provided for by two of her 
^brothers settled in that island , one a clergyman, 
aqc^ the other a physician. '' It is (said Johnson) 
a wild scheme, Sir, unless he has a positive and 
deliberate invitation. ' There was a poor girl, 
who used to come about me, who had a cousin in 
. Barbadoes, that, in a letter to her, expressed a 
wish she would come out to that Island, and ex- 
patiated, on the comforts and happiness of her 
* situation. The poor girl went out: her cousin 
y}fsfi ^much surprised, and asked her how she 
ju>u)(l think of coming. * Because (said she) you 
^^nvited me.' — * Not I,' answered the cousin. The 
]ef^ ^m,then produced. ' I see it is true (said 
:^^Jhe) tbs^'} did invite you : but I did not think you 
.vould come.' 2hey lodged her in an dut-house, 
where sha paineafier time miserably: and as soon 
^ 12 
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as she had an opportunity^ she returned to Eng- 
land. Always tell this, when you hear of people 
going abroad to relations, upon a notion of being 
well received. In the case which you mention, 
it is probable the clergyman spends all he gets, 
and the physician does not know how much he is 
to get." 

On another occasion Johnson observed, " A 
man is very apt to complain of the ingratitude of 
those who have risen far above him. A man when 
he gets into a higher sphere, into other habits of 
life, cannot keep up all his former connections. 
Then, Sir, those who knew him formerly upon a 
level with themselves, may think that they ought 
still to be treated as on a level, which cannot be; 
and an acquaintance in a former situation may 
bring out things which it would be very disagree- 
able to have mentioned before higher company, 
though, perhaps, every body knows of them." 
•i— He placed this, subject in a new light, and 
shewed that a man who has risen in the world 
must not be condemned too harshly for being 
distant to former acquaintance, even though be 
may have been much obliged to them. It is, no 
doubt, to be wished (as Mr. B. justly remarks} 
that a proper degree of attention should be shewn 
by great men to their early frigids; but if either 
from obtuse insensibility to diOTence of situation, 
or presumptuous forwardness^ wbich will not 
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submit' 6ven to an exterior observance of it, the 
dignity of high place cannot be preserved, when 
they are admitted into the company of those 
raised above the state in which they once were, 
encroachment must be repelled, and the kinder 
feelings sacrificed. 

A question was started, how far people who 
disagree in a capital point can live in friendship 
together. Johnson said they might. Goldsmith 
said they could not, as they had not the idem 
velleatqite idem nolle — the same likings and the 
same aversions. — J. ^* Why, Sir, you must shun 
the subject as to which you disagree. For in- 
stance, I can live very well with Burke; I love 
his knowledge, his genius, his diffusion, and af- 
fluence of conversation ; but I w'ould not talk ta 
him of the Rockingham party." — G. " But, Sir, 
when people live together who have something as 
to which they disagree, and which they want to 
shun, they will be in the situation mentioned in 
the story of Bluebeard, * you may look into all 
the chambers but one;' but we should have the 
greatest inclination to look into that chamber ; to 
talk of that subject." — J. (with- a loud voice) 
^^ Sai^ I am not saying that you could live in 
friendship with a man from whom you differ as 
to some point; Lam only saying that / could 
doit," .. Wk 

On the oa^istical question, whether it was 
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allowable at any time to depart fronS TfUikf 
Johnson observed, ^* The general rule is, ttet 
Truth should never be violated, because it is of 
the utmost importance to the comfort of life,'th«t- 
we should have a full seciuity by mutual faSth^ 
and occasional inconveniencies should be willingly 
suffered that we may preserve it. There must, 
however, be some exceptions. — ^If, for instance, 
a murderer should ask you which way a man is 
gone, you may tell him what is not true, becaii^ 
you are under a previous obligation not to betray 
a man to a murderer.*' — Boswell. " Supposing 
the person who wrote Junius were ^ked whether 
he was the author, might he deny it ?"— J^.'" I 
don't know what to say to this. If you were sure 
that he wrote Junius y would you, if he denied it, 
think as well of him afterwards? Yet it may be 
urged, that what a man has no right to ask, ytHi 
may refuse to communicate; and there is no 
other effectual mode of preserving a secret, and 
an important secret, the discovery of which may 
be very hurtful to you, but by a flat denial; tx 
if you are silent, or hesitate, or evade, it will 
be held equivalent to a confession. But stiEiy, 
Sir : here is another case. Supposing the author 
had told me confidentially that he had written 
Junius, and I were asked i^^ had, I should 
hold myself at liberty to denjH^ as being under 
a previous promise^ express or implied, to con- 
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ceal jL Naw what I ought to do for the author, 
may I not do for myself? But I deny the lawful- 
ness of telling a lie to a sick man, for fear of 
alarmii^ him. You have no business with con« 
sequences; you are to tell the truth. Besides, 
yoa are not sure what effect your telling him 
that be is in danger may have. It may bring his 
disl;emper to a crisis, and that may .cure hinu 
Of all lying, I have the greatest abhorrence of 
this, because I believe it has been frequently 
practised on myself*." 

^ohnsop's notion of the duty of a member of 
Parliament, sitting upon an election-committee, 
jwas very high; and when he was told of a gen- 
tleman upon one of those committees, who read 
the newspapers part of the time, and slept the 
rest, while the merits of a vote were examined by 
th^ counsel, and as an e^ccuse, when challenged 

. * <' I cannot hdp thinking (says Mr. B.) that there is much 
Weight in the opinion of those who have held> that Truth, «s an 
cMmal and inunutable prtnciple, ought upon no account what- 
to be TioUuedy from supposed previous or superior obliga- 
I, of which every man being to judge for himself, thesp. is 
i;ieat danger that we too often, from partial motives, persuade 
oimdves that they exist; and probably*^imatever eztraordinaiy 
inttances may sometimes occur, where some evil may be pre- 
•veotod by violating this noble principle, it would bt found that 
.littinan happiness wo^, upon the whole, be more perfect were 
Truth uahrenally V^f^g^*' 
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by the chairman for such behaviour^ bluntly an* 
• swered, ^^ I had made up my mind upon that case ;'' 
—Johnson, with an indignant contempt, said, 
** If he was such a rogue as to make up his mind 
upon a case without hearing it, he should not 
have been such a fool as to tell it." — " I think 
(said a gentleman present) the Doctor has pretty 
plainly made him out to be both rogue and fool/' 
Talking of public speaking, Johnson said, 
•* We must not estimate a man's powers by his 
being able or not able to deliver his sentiments in 
public. Isaac Hawkins Browne, one of the first 
wits of this country, got into Parliament, and 
never opened his mouth. For my own part, I 
think it is more disgraceful never to try to speak, 
than to try it, and fail; as it is more disgraceful 
not to fight, than to fight and be beaten.'*— This 
argument appeared to Mr. Boswell to be falla- 
cious ; for if a man has not spoken, it may be 
said that he would have done very well, if he had 
tried ; whereas, if he has tried and failed, there 
is nothing to be said for him, ** Why then (he 
asked) is it thought disgraceful for a man not to 
fight, and not diftgraceful not to speak in public ?" 
— y. " Because there may be other reasons for a 
man's not speaking in pubUc than want of reso- 
lution : he may have nothing to say (laughing). 



Whereas, Sir, you know c^lpge is reckoned 
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the greatest of all virtues ; because, unless a man 
has that virtue, he has no security for preserving 
any other.*' 

The conversation turned upon war. Johnson 
said, ** Every man thinks meanly of himself for 
not having been a soldier, or not having been at 
sea." — BoswELL. ** Lord Mansfield does not.'* 
Johnson. *^ Sir, if Lord Mansfield were in a 
company of General Officers and Admirals who 
have been in service, he would shrink ; he'd wish 
to creep under the table." — B. " No ; he*d thinlc 
he could try them all." — J, " Yes, if he coilld 
catch them ; but they'd try him much sooner. No, 
Sir; were Socrates and Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden both present in any company, and So- 
crates to say, ^ Foll#w me, and hear a lecture in 
pbilosophy;' and Charles, laying his hand on his 
sword, to say, * Follow me, and dethrone the 
Czar;' a man would be ashamed to follow So- 
crates. Sir, the impression is universal:, yet it is 
strange. As to the sailor, when you look down 
from the quarter-deck to the space below, you 
see the utmost extremity of human misery ; such 
crowding, such filth, such stench!" — B. " Yet 
sailors are happy." — J. " They are happy as 
brutes are happy, with a piece of fresh meat, with 
the grossest s^suality. But, Sir, the profession 
of soldiers anoHtilors has the dignity of danger. 
Mankind reverence those who have got over featv 
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which is'to^^em} a weakne9Bi"'«-ScoTT. /' B«i 
IS not courage mechanical} and to be acquired?** 
—•7. " Why, yes, Sir, in a collective senseii SoI<) 
diers consider themselves only as parts of a gtea^ 
machine."— «y. ^ We find people fond of being 
sailors." — J: ** I cannot account for that, any mpr^ 
than I can account for other stranfre per versiqpi 
of imagination ." 

f His abhorrence of the profession of a sailor was 
unifofmly violent; but in conversation he always 
ejtalted the profession of a soldier. - - . 

Talking of fame/ for which there is so great a 
desire,' Mr. Boswell observed how little there wa« 
of it in reality, compared with the other objecti 
of human attention. ^' Let every man recollecti 
and he will be sensible how small a part of bis tiine 
is employed in talking or thinking of Shakespeapf^ 
Voltaire, or any of the most celebrated men that 
have ever lived, or are now supposed to occupy 
the attention and admiration of the world. Let 
this be extracted and compressed; into what a 
narrow space will it go!'' He then slily intro- 
duced Mr. Garrick's fame, and l^i^^suming the 
airs of a great man. — ^Johnson. *^ir, it is won- 
derful Iiow litiU Garrick assumes. No, Sir, Gdx* 
^V. firtunam reverenter habti. CoQsid^r, Sir: 
le^lebrated men, such as you- faave^entioned, 
have had their applause at a diMincffe; but Gar- 
fidt had it dashed ii} his fac^, sounded ^ in his 
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tiKtt, and went home e^^ery night wkh the plau- 
dits of a thousand in his cranium. Then, Sir, 
G&rriok did not Jijid, but made his way to the 
tables, the levies, and almost the bed-cliambers 
df the great* Then, Sir, Garrick had under him 
il>1fraraerous body of people; whd, fiTom fear (^ 
his pow^ry hopes of his favour, and admiration of 
his talents, were constantly submissive to him* 
And here is a man who has advanced the dignity 
of' his profession. Garrick has made a player a 
higher cfiaracter.*^-i-ScoTT. "And he is a very 
sprightly writer too*" — J, " Yes, Sir; and all this 
fmpported by great wealth of his. own acquisition, 
ff all this had happened to me, I should have had 
a couple of fellows with long poles walking be- 
fore me, to knock down every body that stood in 
the way; Consider, if all this had happened to 
Cibber or Quin, theyM have jumped over the 
moon. Yet Garrick speaks to us (smiling)/'-^^. 
'< And Grarrick is a very good man, a charitable 
mta." — J. " Shr, a liberal man.' He has given 
away more money than any man in England* 
There maybe a little vanity mixed; but he- jiny 
shewn that money is not his first object.?7TiS* 
^^ Yet Foote used to say of him, that be walked 
out with an intention to do a generous action ; but, 
turning the comer of a street, he. met with .the 
ghost of a halfpenny, which frightened him.'f-^-v/'. 
^ Why, Sur, that is very^true, too; for I awer 
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knew a man of whom it could be said with less 
certainty to-day, what he will do to-morrow, than 
Garrick ; it depends so much on his humour at 
the time." — S» '* I am glad to hear of his libera^ 
lity. He has been represented as very saving.** 
— J, " With his domestic saving we have nothing 
to do. I remember drinking tea with him long 
ago, when Peg WoflSngton made it, and he 
grumbled at her for making it too strong. He had 
then begun to feel money in his purse, and did 
not know when he should have enough of it.** 

Talking of employment being absolutely ne- 
cessary to preserve the mind from wearying and 
growing fretful, especially in those who have a 
tendency to melancholy, a sapng was mentioned 
of an American savage, who, when an European 
was expatiating on all the advantages of money, 
put this question, '* Will it purchase occupationT^ 
—Johnson. " Depend upon it. Sir, this saying is 
too refined for a savage. And, Sir, money wUl 
purchase occupation; it will purchase all the 
conveniencies of life ; it will purchase variety of 
company ; it will purchase all sorts of entertain- 
ment." 

Mr. Boswell spoke of the difl&culty of rising in 
tthe morning. Dr. Johnson told him, *^ that the 
learned Mrs. Carter, at that period when she was 
^eager in study, did not awake as early as she 
wished; and she therefore had a contrivance^ 
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that, at a certain hour, her chamber-light should 
burn a string to which a heavy weight was sus- 
pended, which then fell with a strong sudden 
noise: this roused her from sleep, and then she 
had no difficulty in getting up." But Mr. B. 
said, that was his difficulty; and wished there 
could be some medicine invented which would 
make one rise without pain, which he never did, 
unless after lying in bed a very long time. Per- 
haps there might be something in the stores of 
nature which could do this. He would hav<S 
something that could dissipate the vis inertia ^ and 
give elasticity to the muscles *. 

Johnson observed, that ^^ a man should take a 
sufficient quantity of sleep, which Dr. Mead says 
is between seven and nine hours." He was told,, 
that Dr. CuUen had said, that a man should not 
take more sleep than he can take at once. — 
" This rule, Sir (remarked Johnson), cannot hold 
in all cases; for many people have their sleep 
broken by sickness; and surely, CuUen would not 
have a man to get up after having slept but aa 

* ** As I imagine (says Mr. B.) that the human body may be 
put, by the operation of other substances, into any state in which 
it has ever been; and as I have experienced a state in which 
rising from bed was not disagreeable, but easy, nay, sometimes 
agreeable ; I suppose that this state may be produced, if we ki>ew 
by what We can heat the body, we can cool it; we can give it 
tension or relaxation; and surely it is possible to bring it into a. 
state in which rising from bed will not be a pain."*- 
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boor* Such a regimen would soon end. ]i)t ajaif 
. aieep.^^ Dr. Taylor remarked^ that ^^ a man.Tvho 
does not feel an inclination to sleep at ^be.«or- 
« dinary time, instead of b^ng stronger tban other 
]>eople,must not be well; for<a man in bQaJth.bf»s 
all the natural inclinations to . eat, drink, ai)d 

sleep, in ^ strong degree." 

At a supper once Johnson talked of good eating 

with uncommon satisfaction. . ^^ Some people 

(said be) have a foolish way of not minding, or 

#ipretending not to mind, what they eat. For^y 

. part I mind my belly very studiously, and ,yery 

carefully; for I look upon it, that he who. does 

not mind his belly will hardly mind any thing 

else." He now appeared Jean Bull PMlosophft 

and was, for ^he moment, not only serious but 

vehement. — " Yet (adds Mr. Boswell) I baYiie 

heard him, upon other occasions, talk with great 

contempt of people- who were. anxious to gratify 

their palates;, and the 206d) number of his I^- 

bier is a masterly essay against gulosity>-7-4iis 

practice, indeed, I must . acknowledge, maybe 

considered as casting the balance of bis di&rent 

opinions upon this subject ; for I never knew any 

man who relished good eating more than he did. 

When at table, he was totally absorbed in the 

business of the moment: his looks seemed riyet0d 

to his plate; nor would he, unless when in very 

high company, say one word, or. evep jpay the 
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isaat attentbn to what wm»iuai'by others, tali he 
bad satisfied bis appetite^ which was so fierce, and 
indulged with such inteaseness, that white in the 
act of mating, the veins of \A& forehead sweUed^ 
find generally a strong perspiration was vtsibte. 
To those whose sensations were dehcate, this 
could not but be disgusting ; and it was doubtless 
not very suitable to the character of a philoso- 
pher, who l»hould be distiiiguished by self-^com- 
mand. But it must be owned that Johnson, 
though he could be rigidly abstemious^ was not a 
temperate man either in eating or drinking. He 
Cduld refrain, but he could not use moderately. 
•He told me, that he had fasted two days without 
inoonvenience, and that he had never been hungry 
but once. They who beheld with wonder how 
much he ate upon all occasions when his dinner 
waa to his taste, could not easily conceive what 
be must have meant by hunger; and not only 
was he remarkable for the extraordinary quantity 
which he ate, but he was, or affected to be, a 
man of very nice discernment in the science of 
cookery. He used to descant critically on the 
* dishes which had been at table where he had dined 
or supped, and to recollect very minutely what 
he had liked. I remember, when he was in 
Scotland, his praising ^ Gordon^ s pahtesj (a dish 
of palates at the Honourable Alexander Gordon's) 
with a warmth of expression which might have 
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•done honour to more important subjects. ' As for 
Maclaurin^s imitation of a ^made dish, it was a 
wretched attempt.' He about the^same time was 
so much displeased with the performatices of a 
nobleman's French cook, that he exclaimed with- 
vehemence, * I'd throw such a rascal into the 
river ;' and he then proceeded to alarm a lady at 
whose house he was to sup, by the following ma- 
nifesto of his skill: ^ I, Madam, wlio live at a 
variety of good tables, am a much better judge of 
-cookery than any person who has a very tolerable 
cook, but lives much at home-; for his palate is 
-gradually adapted to the taste of his cook; 
whereas, Madam, in trying by a wider range, I 
can more exquisitely judge.* When invited to 
dine, even with an intimate friend, he was not 
pleased if something better than a plain dinner 
was not prepared for him. I have heard him say 
x>n such an occasion, * This was a good dinner 
enough, to be sure; but it was not a dinner to 
ask a man to.^ On the other hand, he was wont 
to express, with great glee, his satisfaction when 
he had been entertained quite to his mind.— One 
<lay, when he had dined with his neighbour and 
landlord in Bolt-court, Mr. Allen, the printer, 
whose old housekeeper had studied his taste in 
every thing, he pronounced this eulogy, * Sir, we 
could not have had a better dinner had there been 
a Sj/nod of Cooks.' " 
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He usually defended luxury: *^ You cannot 
(said he) spend money in luxury without doing 
good to the poor. Nay, you do more good to 
them by spending it in luxury than by giving it ; 
for by spending it in luxury you make them exert 
industry, whereas by giving it you keep them 
idle. I own, indeed, there may be more virtue 
in giving it immediately in charity than in spend- 
ing it in luxury, though there may be pride in 
that too." Miss Seward, who was present, asked 
if this was not Mandeville's doctrine of " private 
vices public benefits."— Johnson. '^ The fallacy 
of that book is, that Mandeville defines neither 
vices nor benefits. He reckons among vices every 
thing that gives pleasure. He takes the narrow- 
est system of morality, monastic morality, which 
holds pleasure itself to be a vice ; such as eating 
salt with our fish, because it makes it eat better ; 
and he reckons wealth as a public benefit, which 
is by no means always true. Pleasure of itself is 
not a vice. Having a garden, which we all know 
to be perfectly innocent, is a great pleasure. At 
the same time, in this state of being, there are 
many pleasures vices, which however are so im- 
mediately agreeable that we can hardly abstain 
from them. The happiness of Heaven will be, that 
pleasure and virtue will be perfectly consistent. 
Mandeville puts the case of a man who gets 

VOL. I. K 
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drunk at an alehouse ; and says it is a public be- 
nefit, because so much money is got by it to the 
public. But it must be considered, that all the 
good gained by this, through the gradation of 
alehouse-keeper, brewer, maltster, and fanner, 
is overbalanced by the evil caused to the man 
and hU family by his getting drunk. This is the 
way to try what is vicious, by ascertaining 
whether more evil than good is produced by it 
upon the whole, which is the case in all vice. It 
may happen that good is produced by vice but 
not as vice; for instance, a robber may take mo- 
ney from its owner, and give it to one who will 
make a better use of it. Here is good produced; 
but not by the robbery as robbery, but as trans- 
lation of property. I read Mandeville forty, or, 
I believe, fifty years ago. He did not puzzle 
me; he opened my views into real life very much. 
No, it is clear that the happiness of society de- 
pends oh virtue. In Sparta theft was allowed by 
general consent ; theft, therefore, was there not a 
crime, but then there was no security ; and what 
a life must they have had when there was no 
security. Without truth there must be a dissolu- 
tion of society. As it is, there is so little truth that 
we are almost afraid to trust our ears; but how 
should we be if falsehood were multiplied ten 
times? Society is held together by communica- 
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tion and information ; and I remember this remark 
of Sir Thomas Brown's, * Do the devils lie? 
No; for then Hell could not subsist' '' 

'^ Many things which are false are transmitted 
from book to book, and gain credit in the world. 
One of these is the cry against the evil of luxury. 
Now the trut^h is, that luxury produces much 
good. Take the luxury of buildings in London. 
Does it not produce real advantages in the conve-> 
niency and elegance of accommodation, and this 
all from the exertion of industry? People will 
tell you, with a melancholy face, how many build- 
ers are in gaoL It is plain they are in gaol, not 
for building; for rents are not fallen, A man 
gives half a guinea for a dish of green peas. 
How much gardening does this occasion? how 
many labourers must the competition to have 
such things early in the market keep in employ- 
ment? You will hear it said, very gravely, 
*^ Why was not the half-guinea, thus spent in 
luxury, given to the poor? To how many might 
it have afforded a good meal. Alas! has it not 
gone to the industrious poor, whom it is better 
to support than the idle poor? You are much 
surer that you are doing good when yon pat/ mo- 
ney to those who work, as the recompence of 
their labour, than when you give money merely 
in charity. Suppose the ancient luxury of a dish 
of peacock's brains were to be revived, how 
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many carcases would be left to the poor at a 
cheap rate? And as to the rout that is made 
about people who are ruined by extravagance, it 
is no matter to the nation that some individuals 
suflFer. When so much general productive exer- 
tion is the consequence of luxury, the nation 
does not care though there are debtors in gaol; 
nay, they would not care though their creditors 
were there too/* 
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Mr. Boswell, in a conversation with General 
Oglethorpe, Johnson, and Goldsmith, started the 
question whether duelling was consistent widi 
moral duty. The brave old General fired at 
this, and said, with a lofty air, " Undoubtedly a 
man has a right to defend his honour." — Gold- 
smith (turning to Mr. B.) " I ask you iSrst, Sir, 
what would you do if you were affronted?" He 
answered that he should think it necessary to 
fight. — " Why then (replied Goldsmith) that 
solves the question." — ^Johnson." No, Sir, it do^ 
not solve the question. It does not follow that what 
a man would do is therefore right." — Mr. B. " I 
wished to have it settled whether duelling was 
contrary to the laws of Christianity." Johnson 
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immediately entered on the subject, and treated it 
in a masterly manner. His thoughts were these: 
" As men become in a high degree refined, various 
•causes of offence arise, which are considered to be 
of such importance, that life must be staked to 
atone for them, though in reality they are not so. 
A body that has received a very fine polish may be 
easily hurt. Before men arrive at that artificial 
refinement, if one tells his neighbour he lies, 
his neighbour tells him he lies; if one gives his 
neighbour a blow, his neighbour gives him a 
blow: but in a state of highly polished society, 
an affront is held to be a serious injury. It 
must, therefore, be resented, or rather a duel 
must be fought upon it; as men have agreed to 
banish from their society one who puts up with 
an affront without fighting a duel. Now, Sir, it is 
never unlawful to fight in self defence. He, then, 
who fights a duel, does not fight from passion 
against his antagonist, but out of self defence, to 
avert the stigma of the world, and to prevent 
himself from being driven out of society. I could 
wish there was not that superfluity of refinement ; 
but while such notions prevail, no doubt a man 
may lawfully fight a duel." 

This justification is applicable only to the 
person who receives an affront. All mankind must 
condemn the aggressor. 

The General said, that when he was a very 
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young man, only fifteen, serving under Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, he was sitting in a company at 
table with a Prince of Wirtemberg. The Prince 
took up a glass of wine, and, by a fillip, made 
some of it fly in Oglethorpe's feceJ Here vfds 
a nice dilenuna. To have challenged him in- 
stantly might have fixed a quarrelsome cha- 
racter upon the young soldier; to have taken 
no notice of it might have been considered as 
cowardice. Oglethorpe therefore, keeping his 
eye upon the Prince, and smiling all the time, as 
if he took what his Highness had done in jest, 
said, in French, " That's a good joke; but we do 
it much better in England '" and threw a whole 
glass of wine in the Prince's face. An old Gene- 
ral who sat by, said, * // a bienfait; man Prince^ 
, vctis Pavez commence ;* and thus all ended in good 
humour. 

At another time -Johnson defended duelling, 
and put his argument upon what is perhaps the 
most solid basis; namely, that if public war be .al- 
lowed to be consistent with morality, private war 
must be equally so*. 

• " Indeed (says Mr. Boswell) we may observe what strained ar- 
guments are used to reconcile war with the Christian religion. 
But, -in my opinion, it is exceedingly clear, that duelling, having 
better reasons for its barbarous violence, is more justifiable than 
war, in which thousands go forth, without any cause of personal 
quarrel, and massacre each other." 
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Johnson thought portrait-painting an impro- 
per emplojnnent for a woman. " Public practice 
of any art (he observed), and staring in men^s 
faces, is very indelicate in a female.'' 

He remarked once, at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, 
^^ that a beggar in the street will more readily ask 
alms from a marij though there should be no 
marks of wealth in his appearance, than from 
even a well-dressed woman; which he accounted 
for from the greater degree of carefulness as to 
money that is to be found in women ; saying far« 
ther upon it, that the opportunities in general 
that they possess of improving their condition are 
much fewer than men have; and adding, as he 
looked round the comapny, which consisted of 
men only, there is not one of us who does not 
think he might be richer if he would use his en- 
deavour." 

He talked with serious concern of a certain fe- 
male friend's " laxity of narration, and inattention 
to truth." — " I am as much vexed (said he) at the 
ease with which she hears it mentioned to her, as 
at the thing itself. I told her, * Madam, you are 
contented to hear every day said to you, what 
the highest of mankind have died rather than 
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bear/ — You know, Mr. Boswell, the highest of 
mankind have died rather than bear to be told 
they have uttered a falseliood. Do talk to her of 
it: I am weary/* 

The wife of one of his acquaintance had frau« 
dulently made a purse for herself out of her hus- 
band's fortune. Feeling a proper compunction 
in her last moments, she confessed how much she 
had secreted ; but before she could tell where it 
was placed, she was seized with a convulsive fit, 
and expired. Her husband said, he was more hurt 
by her want of confidence in him than by the 
loss of his money. ^^ I told him (said Johnson) 
that he should console himself; for perhaps the 
Qioney might hefaund^ and he was sure that his 
wife was lost" 

Mr. Boswell once stated to him this case: — 
*' Suppose a man has a daughter, who he knows 
has been seduced, but her misfortune is conceal- 
ed from the world, should he keep her in his 
house ? Would he not, by doing so, be acces- 
sary to imposition? And, perhaps, a worthy 
unsuspecting man might come and marry this 
woman, unless the father inform him of the 
truth." — ^Johnson repHed, " Sir, he is accessary 
to no imposition. His daughter is in his house; 
and if a man courts her, he takes his chance. — If 
a friend, or, indeed, if any man asks his opinion 
whether he should marry her> he ought to advise 
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him against it, without telling why, because his 
real opinion is then required. Or, if he has other 
daughters who know of her frailty, he ought not 
to keep her in his house. You are to consider, 
the state of hfe is this; we are to judge of one an- 
other's characters as well as we can ; and a man is 
not bound, in honesty or honour, to tell us the 
faults of his daughter or of himself. A man who 
has debauched lus friend's daughter is not obliged 
to say to every body — * Take care of me; don't 
let me into your houses without suspicion. I 
once debauched a friend's daughter. I may de- 
bauch yours.' " 

As Johnson was a zealous friend of subordina- 
tion, he was at all times watchful to repress the 
vulgar cant against the manners of the great. — 
*^ High people. Sir (said he), are the best. — Take 
a hundred ladies of quality, you'll find them bet- 
ter wives, better mothers, more willing to sacri- 
fice their own pleasure to their children, than a 
hundred other women. Tradeswomen (I mean the 
wives of tradesmen) in the city, who are worth 
from ten to fifteen thousand pounds, are the 
worst creatures upon the earth; grossly ignorant, 
and thinking viciousness fashionable. Farmers, I 
think, are often worthless fellows. — Few lords 
will cheat; and, if they do, they'll be ashamed of 
it; farmers cheat, and are not ashamed of it: they 
^ve all the sensual vices, too^ of the nobility, 
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with cheating into the bargain. There is as 
much fornication and adultery amongst farmers 
as amongst noblemen." — B. " The notion of 
the world, Sir, however, is, that the morals of 
women of quality are worse than those in lower 
stations," — J. "Yes, Sir; the licentiousness 
of one woman of quality makes more noise than 
that of a number of women in lower stations. 
Then, Sir, you are to consider the malignity of 
women in the city against women of quality, 
which will make them believe any thing of them, 
such as that they call their coachmen to their 
bed. No, Sir; so far as I have observed, the 
higher in rank, the richer ladies are, they are the 
better instructed^ and the more virtuous." 
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Johnson insisted much on the diity of maintain* 
•ing subordination of rank.— " Sir (said he), I 
.would no more deprive a ^nobleman of his re- 
spect, than of his money. I consider myself as 
acting a part in the great system of society, and I 
do to others as I would have them do to me. I 
would behave to a nobleman as I should expect he 
would behave to me, were I a nobleman and he 
Sam* Johnson. Sir^ there is one Mrs. Macaulayin 
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this town, a great republican. One day, when I 
was at her house, I put on a very grave counte« 
nance, and said to her, ^ Madam, I am now be- 
come a convert to your way of thinking. I am 
convinced that all mankind are upon an equal 
footing ; and to give you an unquestionable proof. 
Madam, that I am in earnest, here is a very sensi- 
ble, civil, well-behaved fellow-citizen, your foot- 
man ; I desire, that he may be allowed to sit down 
and dine with us/ I thus. Sir, shewed her the ab-» 
surdity of the levelling doctrine. She has never 
liked me since. Sir, your levellers wish to level 
d0wn as far as themselves; but they cannot bear 
levelling up to themselves. They would all have 
some people under them ; why not then have some 
people above them ?" A certain author was men-» 
tioned, who disgusted by his forwardness, and by 
shewing no deference to noblemen into whose com- 
pany he was admitted. Johnson said, " Suppose 
a shoemaker should claim an equality with him, 
as he does with a lord, how would he stare ! — 
* Why, Sir, do you stare ? (says the shoemaker). 
I do great service to society. 'Tis true, I am paid 
for doing it; but so are you, Sir: and I am sorry 
to say it, better paid than I am, for doing some- 
thing not so necessary ; for mankind could do bet- 
ter without your books, than without my shoes.* 
Thus there would be a perpetual struggle for pre* 
cedence, were there no fixed invariable rule^ €<^^. 
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the distinction of rank, which creates no jea- 
lousy, as it is allowed to be accidental." 

On another occasion (says Mr. B.) we had 
talked of old families^ and the respect due to 
them. Johnson said, " Sir, you hare a right to 
that kind of respect, and are arguing for your- 
self. I am for supporting the principle, and am 
disinterested in doing it, as I have no such right." 
«»— 5. " Why, Sir, it is one more incitement to a 
man to do well." — J. " Yes, Sit, and it is a mat- 
ter of opinion very necessary to keep society to- 
gether. What is it but opinion by which we 
have a respect for authority, that prevents us, 
who are the rabble, from rising up, and pulling 
down you who are gentlemen from your places, 
and saying, * We will be gentlemen in our turn !' 
Now, Sir, that respect for authority is much more 
easily granted to a man whose father has had it, 
than to an upstart; and so society is more easily 
supported."—^. " Perhaps, Sir, it might be 
done by the respect belonging to office, as among 
the Romans, where the dress, the toga^ inspired 
reverence." — J. *^ Why, we know very little 
about the Romans. But, surely, it is much easier 
to respect a man who has always had respect^ than 
to respect a man who we know was last year no 
better than ourselves, and will be no better next 
year. In republics there is hot a respect for au- 
thority, but a fear of power." — B. " At present, 
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Sir, I think riches seem to gain most respect."—* 
J. ** No, Sir, riches do not gain hearty respect; 
they only procure external attention. A very 
rich man, from low beginnings, may buy his elec- 
tion in a borough; but, cateris paribus, a man of 
family will be preferred. People will prefer a 
man for whose father their fathers have voted^ 
though they should get no more money, or even 
less* This shews that the respect for family is 
not merely fanciful, but has an actual operation. 
If gentlemen of family would allow the rich up- 
starts to spend their money profusely, which they 
are ready enough to do, and not vie with them in 
expence, the upstarts would soon be at an end, 
and the gentlemen would remain : but if the gen- 
tlemen will vie in expence with the upstarts, 
which is very foolish, they must be ruined." 

Johnson, indeed, though of no high extraction 
himself, had much respect for birth and family, 
especially among ladies. ** Adventitious accom- 
plishments (said he) may be possessed by all ranks ; 
but one may easily distinguish the barn genilewo^ 



man.^'* 



One evening at Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) 
Chambers's in the temple, he talked with a noble 
enthusiasm of keeping up the representation of 
respectable families. His zeal on this subject was 
a circumstance in his character exceedingly re- 
lif^arkable, when it is considered that be had no 
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pretensions to blood. He himself once said, '^ I 
have great merit in being zealous for subordhia* 
tion and the honours of birth; for I can hardly tdl 
who was my grandfather/* He maintained the 
dignity and propriety of male succession, in op* 
position to the opinion of one who had that day 
employed Mr. Chambers to draw his will^ devis- 
ing his estate to his three sisters, in preference to 
a remote heir male. Johnson called them * three 
dowdieSj and said, with as high a spirit as the 
boldest Baron in the most perfect days of the 
feudal system, '^ An ancient estate should always 
go to males. It is mighty fooUsh to let a stranger 
have it because he marries your daughter, and 
takes your name. As for an estate newly ac- 
quired by trade, you may give it, if you will, 
to the dog TowseVj and let him keep his cfwn 
name/' 

^^ Providence (he observed at another time) has 
wisely ordered that the more numerous men are, 
the more difficult it is for them to agree in any 
thing; and so they are governed. There is no 
doubt, that if the poor should reason, — * We'll be 
the poor no longer, we'll make the rich take their 
turn,' they could easily do it, were it not that 
they can^t agree. So the common soldiers, 
though so much more numerous than their offi- 
cers, are governed by them for the same reason." 

Some one told him, that Mrs. Macaulay wonder- 
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ed how he could reconcile his political principles 
with his moral; his notions of inequality and suh- 
ordination with wishing well to the happiness of 
all mankind y who might live so agreeably, had 
they all their portions of land, and none to do- 
mineer over another. " Why, Sir (said he), I 
reconcile my principles very well, because man* 
kind are happier in a state of inequality and 
subordination. Were they to be in this pretty 
state of equality, they would soon degenerate 
into brutes; — ^they would become Monboddb^s 
nation; their tails would grow. Sir, all would be 
losers, were all to work for all:— *they would have 
no intellectual improvement. AH intellectual 
improvement arises from leisure: all leisure arises 
from one working for another." 

On another occasion he said, ** So far is it 
from being true that men are naturally equal, that 
no two people can be half an hour together, but 
one shall acquire an evident superiority over the 
other." 

Mrs. Williams (said he one day) was angry that 
Thrale's family did not send regularly to her 
every time they heard from me while I was in 
the Hebrides. Little people are apt to be jea* 
lous; but they should not be jealous; for they 
ought to consider, that superior attention will 
necessarily be paid to superior fortune or rank. 
Two person^ may have equal merit, and on that 
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account may have an equal claim to attentiou; 
but one of them may have also fortune and rank, 
and so may have a double claim.''' 

When Rousseau's treatise on the inequality of 
mankind was a fashionable topick^ it gave rise to 
an observation of Mr. Dempster^ in a conversa- 
tion with Johnson, that the advantages of fortune 
and rank were nothing to a wise man, who ought 
to value only merit. — " If man (said Johnson) 
were a savage, living in the woods by himself, 
this might be true ; but in civilized society we all 
depend upon each other, and our happiness is 
very much owing to the good opinion of man- 
kind. Now, Sir, in civilized society, external 
advantages make us more respected. A man 
with a good coat upon his back meets with a bet- 
ter reception than he who has a bad one. Sir, 
you may analyse this, and say what is there 
in it? But that will avail you nothing; for it 
is part of a general system. Pound St. Paul's.. * 
church into atoms, and consider any single atom; 
it is, to be sure, good for nothing: but put all 
these atoms together, and you have St. Paul's 
church. So it is with human felicity, which is 
made up of many ingredients, each of which may 
be shewn to be very insignificant. In civilized 
society, personal merit will not serve you so 
much as money will. Sir, you may make the ex- 
periment. Go into the street, and give one nuui 
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a lecture on morality, and another a shilling, and 
see which will respect you most. If you wish 
only to support nature, Sir William Petty fixes 
your allowance at three pounds a year; but as 
times are much altered, let us call it six pounds. 
This sum will fill your belly, shelter you from 
the weather, and even get you a strong lasting 
coat, supposing it to be made of good bulPs hide. 
Now, Sir, all beyond this is artificial, and is de- 
sired in order to obtain a greater degree of re- 
spect from our fellow creatures. And, Sir, if six 
hundred pounds a year procure a man more con- 
sequence, and, of course, more happiness, than six 
pounds a year, the same proportion will hold as 
to six thousand, and so on, as far as opulence can 
be carried. Perhaps he who has a large fortune 
may not be so happy as he who has a small one ; 
but that must proceed from other causes than 
from his having the large fortune: for, aeteris pa- 
ribus j he who is rich in a civilized society, must 
be happier than he who is poor ; as riches, if pro- 
perly used (and it is a man's own fault if they are 
not), must be productive of the highest advan- 
tages. Money, to be sure, of itself is of no use; 
for its only use is to part with it. Rousseau, and 
all those who deal in paradoxes, are led away by 
a childish desire of novelty. When I was a boy, 
I used always to choose the wrong side of a de- 
bate^ because most ingenious things, that is to 
roL. I. I. 
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ssLYf most new things, could be said uponit^ 
Sir, there is nothing for which you may not 
muster up more plausible arguments than those 
which are urged against wealth and other ex- 
ternal advantages. Whj^^ now, there is steating; 
why should it be thought a crime? When w6 
consider by what unjust methods property )m 
been often acquired, and that what was unjusdy 
got it must be unjust to keep, where is the hartfi 
in one man^s taking the property of anodier 
from him? Besides, Sir, when we consider the 
bad use that many people make of their property, 
and how much better use the thief may make of 
it, it may be defended as a very allowable prac- 
tice. Yet, Sir, the experience of mankind has 
discovered stealing to be so very bad a thing, 
that they make no scruple to hang a man for it 
—When I was running about this town a very 
poor fellow, I was a great argoer for the advan- 
tages of poverty; but I was, at the same time, 
very sorry to be poor. Sir, all the arguments 
which are brought to represent poverty as ne 
evil, shew it to be evidently a great evil. You 
never find people labouring to convince you that 
you may live very happily on a plentiful for- 
tune. So you hear people talking how miserable 
a king must be; and yet they all wish to be in his 
place.** 
It was suggested, that kings must be unhappy, 
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•because they are deprived of the greatest of all 
satisfactions, easy and unreserved society. John- 
son said, " That is an all-founded notion. Being 
-a king does not exclude a man from such so- 
ciety. Great kings have always been social. 
The King of Prussia, the only great king at pre- 
sent, is very social. Charles the Second, the last 
jCing of England, who was a man of parts, was 
social; and our Henrys and Edwards were all 
social.'* 

Mr. Dempster having endeavoured to main- 
tain, that intrinsic merit ought to make the only 
distinction amongst mankind, Johnson observed, 
*** Why, Sir, mankind have found that this cannot 
be. How shall we determine the proportion of 
intrinsic merit? Were that to be the only distinc- 
tion amongst mankind, we should soon quarrel 
about the degrees of it.— Were all distinctions 
abolished, the strongest would not long acqui- 
esce, but would endeavour to obtain a superiority 
by their bqdily strength. But, Sir, as subordina- 
tion is very necessary for society, and contentions 
for superiority very dangerous, mankind, that is 
to say all civilized nations, have settled it upon a 
plain invariable principle. A man is born to he- 
reditary rank; or his being appointed to certain 
offices gives him a certain rank. Subordination 
tends greatly to human happiness. Were we all 

L 2 
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upon an equality, we should have no othier en- 
joyment than mere animal pleasure." 

Mr. Boswell said, he considered distinction of 
rank to be of so much importance in civilized so- 
ciety, that if he were asked on the same day to 
dine with the first duke in England, and with the 
first man in Britain for genius, he should hesitate 
which to prefer. — " To be sure, Sir (said John- 
son), if you were to dine only once, and it were 
never to be known where you dined, you would 
choose rather to dine with the first man for ge- 
nius ; but to gain most respect, you should dine 
with the first duke in England. For nine people 
in ten that you meet with, would have a higher 
opinion of you for having dined with a duke; 
and the great genius himself would receive you 
better, because you had been with the great 
duke." 

He took care to guard himself against any pos- 
sible suspicion that his settled principles of re- 
verence for rank and respect for wealth were at 
all owing to mean or interested motives; for he 
asserted his own independence as a literary man. 
** No man (said he) who ever lived by literature, 
has lived more independently than I Jiave done.^' 
He said he had taken longer time than he needed 
to have done in composing his Dictionary. 

In an eloquent argument he maintained that 
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the situation of Prince of Wales was the hap- 
piest of any person's in the kingdom, even be- 
yond that of the Sovereign. Among other things 
he mentioned the enjoyment of hope, — ^the high 
superiority of rank, without the anxious cares of 
government, — a great degree of power, both 
from natural influence wisely used, and from the 
sanguine expectations of those who look forward 
to the chance of future favour. 
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When Mr. Boswell meditated trying his for- 
tune in Westminster Hall, Johnson said to him, 
*' You must not indulge too sanguine hopes, 
should you be called to our bar. I was told, by 
a very sensible lawyer, that there are a great 
many chances against any man's success in the 
profession of the law ; the candidates are so nu- 
merous, and those who get large practice so few/' 
He said, it was by no means true that a man of 
good parts and appUcation is sure of having bu- 
siness, though he, indeed, allowed that if such a 
man could but appear in a few causes, his merit 
would be known, and he would get forward; 
but that the great risk was, that a man might 
pass half a life-time in the Courts, and never 
have an opportunity of shewing his abilities. 
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" I asked him (says Mr. BoswelL on anothet 
occasion) whether as a moralist he did not think 
that the practice of the law, in some degree, hurt 
the nice feeling of honesty." — ^Johnson. ** Why 
no, Sir, if you act properly. You are not to de- 
ceive your clients with false representations of 
your opinion : you are not to tell lies to a judge.** 
— BoswELL. " But what do you think of sup- 
porting a cause which you know to be bad ?" — /. 
" Sir, you do not know it to be good or bad till 
the Judge determines it. I have said that you 
are to state facts fairly ; so that your thinking, 
or what you call knowing, a cause to be bad, 
must be from reasoning ; must be from your sup- 
posing your arguments to be weak and inconclu-* 
sive. But, Sir, that is not enough. An argu- 
ment which do^s not convince yourself, may 
convince the judge to whom you urge it ; and if 
it does convince him, why, then, Sir, you are 
wrong, and he is right. It is his business.. to 
judge ; and you are not to be confident in your 
own opinion that a cause is bad, but tp say all 
you can for your client, and then hear the 
Judge's opinion." — B, " But, Sir, does not af- 
fecting a warmth when you have no warmth, and 
appearing to be clearly of opinion when you are 
in reality of another opinion, does not such dis- 
simulation impair one's honesty ? Is there not 
some danger that a lawyer may put on the same 
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linask io common life, in the intercourse with his 
firiends ?" — J. " Why no, Sir ; every body knows 
you are paid for affecting warmth for your client, 
and it is therefore properly no dissimulation ; the 
moment you come from the bar you resume your 
usual behaviour. Sir, a man will no more carry 
the artifice of the bar into the common inter- 
course of society, than a man who is paid for 
tumbling upon his hands will continue tumbling 
upon his hands when he should walk on his feet«" 
Of entails he said, " They are good because 
it is good to preserve in a country a succession of 
men to whom the people are accustomed to look 
up as to their leaders. But I am for leaving a quan* 
tity of land in commerce to excite industry, and 
keep money in the country ; for if no land were 
to be bought in the country, there would be 
no encouragement to acquire wealth, because a 
family could not be founded there ; or if it were 
acquired, it must be carried away to another 
country where land may be bought. And al- 
though the land in every country will remain the 
same, and be as fertile where there .is no moQey, 
as where there is, yet all that portion of the hap* 
piness of civil life, which is produced by money 
circulating in a country, would be lost." Mr. 
Boswell asking whether it would be for the ad- 
vantage of a country that all its lands were sold 
at once, Johnson answered, " So far. Sir, as 
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money produces good, it would be an advantage; 
for then that country would have as much money 
circulating in it as it is worth ; but to be sure 
this would be counterbalanced by the disadvan- 
tages attending a total change of proprietors.'' 

Mr. Boswell expressed his opinion, that the 
power of entailing should be limited thus : ** That 
there should be one third, or perhaps one half, 
of the land of a country kept free for commerce ; 
that the proportion allowed to be entailed should 
be parcelled out so that no family could entail 
above a certain quantity. Let a family, siccord- 
ng to the abilities of its representatives, be richer 
or poorer in different generations, or always 
rich if its representatives be always wise; but 
let its absolute permanency be moderate. In 
this way we should be certain of there being 
always a number of established roots ; and as, in 
the coui'se of nature, there js in every age an ex- 
tinction of some families, there would be conti- 
nual openings for men ambitious of perpetuity, 
to plant a stock in the entail ground." — ^John- 
son, ** Why, Sir, mankind will be better able to 
regulate the system .of entails, when the evil of 
too much land being locked up by them is felt, 
than we can do at presqnt when it is not felt." 
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Dr. Johnson had thought more upon the sub« 
ject of actiug than might be generally supposed. 
Talking of it one day to Mr. Kemble, he said, 
*^ Are you, Sir, one of those enthusiasts who be- 
lieve yourself transformed into the very character 
you represent?" Upon Mr. Kemble's answering 
that he had never felt so strong a persuasion 
himself; ** To be sure not, Sir (said Johnson); 
the thing is impossible. And if Garrick really be- 
lieved himself to be that monster Richard the 
Third, he deserved to be hanged every time he 
performed it." 

He gave the following as his opinion upon the 
merits of some of the principal performers whom 
he remembered to have seen upon the stage: 
" Mrs. Porter, in the vehemence of rage, and 
Mrs. Clive in the sprightliness of humour, I. have 
never seen equalled. What Cliye did best, she 
did better thany&arrick ; but could not do half so 
many things ifell; she was a better romp than, 
any I ever saw in nature." 

Mrs. Pritchard being ' mentioned, be said, 
*^ Her playing was quite mechanical. It is won- 
derful how httle mind she had. Sir, she had 
never read the tragedy of Macbeth all through. 
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She no more thought of the play out of which her 
part was taken, than a shoemaker thinks of the 
skin out of which the piece of leather, of which 
he is making a pair of shoes, is cut. Pritchard, 
in common life, was a vulgar idiot; she would 
talk of her gawnd; but, when she appeared 
upon the stage, seemed to be inspired by genti- 
lity and understanding." He thought GoHey 
Cibber ignorant of the principles of his art. 

*^ CoUey Cibber (said he) once consulted me as 
to one of his birth-day Odes, a long time before 
It was wanted. I objected very freely ta several 
passages. Cibber lost patience, and would not 
read his Ode to an end. When we had done with 
criticism, we walked over to Richardson's, the 
author of ^ Clarissa,' and I wondered to find 
Richardson displeased tliat I ^ did not treat Cib« 
ber with more respect.^ Now, Sir, to talk of rC" 
sped for a player P"^ (smiling disdainfully). — ^Bos- 
well, "There, Sir, you are always heretical; 
you never will allow merit to a player." — John- 
son. ** Merit, Sir; what merit? Do you respect 
a rope-dancer, or a ballad-sinaarJll — B* ** No, 
Sir ; but we respect a great play#f^s a man who 
-can conceive lofty sentiments, and can express 
them gracefully." — /. " What, Si|gMis£pllow who 
claps a hump on his back, and a 1 Vi^^lpi his leg, 
and cries, * / am Richard the Third f^'^^ Nay, Sir, 
a ballad-singer is a higher man, for he does two 
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things; be repeats and he sings; there is both 
recitation and musick in his performance: the 
player only recites."— ^.B. " My dear Sir! you 
may turn any thing into ridicule. I allow that $L 
player of. farce is not entitled to respect; he does 
a Iktle thing : but he who can represent exalted 
characters, and touch the noblest passions, has 
very respectable powers; and mankind have 
agreed in admiring great talents for the stage. 
We must consider, too, that a great player does 
what very few are capable of doing; his art is a 
very rare faculty, ffko can repeat H^tnlet's 
soliloquy, * To be, or not to be,' as Garrick does 
it?" — J. " Anybody may. Jemmy there (a boy 
about eight years old, who was in the room) will 
do it as well in a week." — JB. ** No, no, Sir; and 
as a proof of the merit of great acting, and of the 
value which mankind set upon it, Garrick has got 
a hundred thousand pounds." — J. " Is getting a 
hundred thousand pounds a proof of excellence ? 
That has been done by a scoundrel commissary. 
Garrick was no declaimer; there was not one of 
his own scene-shifters who could not have spoken 
* To be, or not to be,* better than he did ; yet he 
was the only actor I ever saw whom I could call a 
master both in tragedy and comedy; though I 
liked him best in comedy. A true conception of 
character, and natural expression of it, were his' 
distinguishing excellencies." Having expatiated 
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yrith his usual force and eloquence on Garrick's 
extraordinary eminence as an actor, he conclud- 
ed with this compliment to his social talents: 
^^ And after all, I thought him less to be envied 
on the stage than at the head of a table,'* 
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Johnson once, in a musical party, desired to 
have * Let Ambition fire thy Mind' played over 
again, and appeared to give a patient attention 
to it; though he owned that he was very insen- 
sible to the power of musick. " I told him (says 
Mr. Boswell), that it affected me to such a de- 
gree, as often to agitate my nerves painfully, 
producing in my mind alternate sensations of pa^- 
thetic dejection, so that I was ready to shed 
tears ; and of daring resolution, so that I was in- 
clined to rush into the thickest part of the battle." 
*' Sir (said he), I should never hear it, if it made 
me such a fool." 

Another time, after having talked slightingly 
of musick, he was observed to listen very atten- 
tively while Miss Thrale played on the harp- 
sichord, and with eagerness he called to her, 
" Why don't you dash away like Burney ?*' Dr. 
Burney upon this said to him> " I believe, Sir, 
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we shall make a musician of you at last.'* John- 
son with candid complacency replied, '* Sir, I 
shall be glad to have a new sense given to me." 

Mr. Langton and Johnson having gone to see a 
Freemason's funeral procession at Rochester, and 
some solemn musick being played on French 
horns, he said, ** This is the first time that I have 
ever been affected by musical sounds; adding that 
the impression made upon him was of a melan- 
choly kind." Mr. Langton said, that this effect 
was a fine one.- — ^Johnson. *^ Yes, if it softens 
the mind so as to prepare it for the reception of 
salutary feelings, it may be good ; but inasmuch 
as it is melancholy per se it is bad." 

Talking of sounds, a gentleman in the com- 
pany said there was no beauty in a simple sound^ 
but only in an harmonious composition of sounds* 
Mr. Bos well differed from this opinion, and men- 
tioned the soft and sweet soupd of a fine woman's 
voice. Johnson. *^ No, Sir, if a serpent or a 
toad uttered it, you would think it ugly." — Bos- 
well. " So you would think. Sir, were a beauti- 
ful tune to be uttered by one of those animals." 
— J. " No, Sir, it would be admired. We have 
seen fine fiddlers whom we liked as little as 
toads" (laughing). 
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LONDON. 

** London (said Johnson) is nothing to some 
people; but to a man whose pleasure is intellec- 
tual, London is the place. And there is no place 
where econoni)' can be so well practised as in Lon- 
don. More can be had here for the money, even 
by ladies, than any where else. You cannot play 
tricks with your fortune in a small place ; you 
must make an uniform appearance. Here a lady 
may have well-furnished apartmeynts, and elegant 
dress, without any meat in her kitchen.'* 

Mr. Boswell once expressing much regret at 
leaving London, where he had formed many 
agreeable connexions, " Sir (said Johnson), I don't 
wonder at it ; no man fond of letters leaves Lon- 
don without regret. But remember. Sir, you 
have s^en and enjoyed a great deal; you have 
seen life in its highest decorations, and the world 
ias nothing new to exhibit. — No man is so well 
qualified to leave publick life as he who has long 
tried it, and known it well. We are always 
hankering after untried situations, and imagining 
greater felicity from them than they can afford. 
Sir, knowledge and virtue may be acquired in all 
countries.'* 
Talking of the little attadvmeivt %hich subsist- 
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ed between near relations in London^ " Sir (said 
Johnson), in a country so commercial as ours, 
where every man can do for himself, there is not 
so much occasion for that attachment. No man is 
thought the worse oi here, whose brother was 
hanged. In commercial countries, many of the 
branches of a family must depend on the stock , 
so in order to make the bead of the family take 
care of them, they are represented as connected 
with his reputation, that, self-love being interest- 
ed, he may exert himself to promote their in- 
terest. You have first large circles or clans ; as 
commerce increases, the connection is confined 
to families. By degrees that too goes, off as 
having become unnecessary, and there being few 
opportunities of intercourse. One brother is a 
merchant in the cit}', and another is an officer in 
the guards* How little intercourse can these tWa 
bave r' 

On the state of the poor in London, Johnsoi'k 
said, '* Saunders Welch, the Justice, who was 
once high constable of Holborn, and had the best 
opportunities of knowing the state of the poor, 
told me, that I under- rated the number, when I 
computed that twenty a week, that is above a 
thousand a year, died of hunger ; not absolutely 
of immediate hunger, but of the wasting and 
other diseases which are the consequences of 
hunger. This happens only in so lat^e «. x^W-^ 
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as London, .where people are not known. What 
we are told about the great sums got by begging, 
is not true; the trade is overstocked: and you 
may depend upon it, there are many who cannot 
get work. A particular kind of manufacture 
fails: those who have been used to work at it can, 
for some time, work at nothing else. You meet 
a man begging ; you charge him with idleness: 
he says, * I'm wiUing to labour. Will you give 
me work?' — * I cannot.' — * Why then you have 
no right to charge me with idleness.' " 

Talking of living in the country, he said, "No 
wis6 man will go to live in the country, unless he. 
has something to do which can be better done in 
the country. For instance;- if he is to shut him-, 
self up for a year to study a science, it is better 
to look out to the fields, than to an opposite wall. 
Then if a man walks out in the country * there is 
nobody to keep him from walking in again ; but 
if a man walks out in London, he is not sure when 
he shall walk in again. A great city is to be ^ure 
the school for studying life ; and ^ The proper , 
study of mankind is man,* as Pope observes." — 
BoswELL. " I fancy London is the best place for 
society ; though I have heard that the very first 
society of Paris is still beyond any thing that w* 
have here." — Johnson. ^* Sir, I question if in Paris 
such a company as is sitting round this table could 
be got together in less than half a year. They 
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talk in France of the felicity of men and women 
living together; the truth is, that there the men 
are not higher than the women, they 4cnow no 
more than the women do, and they are not held 
down in their conversation by the presence of 
women." Mr. Ramsay said, ** Literature is upon 
the growth, it is in its spring in Fradce; here it is 
rather passSe.^^ — J, " Literature was in France 
long before we had it. Paris was the second city 
for the revival of letters; Italy had it first, to be 
sure. What have we done for literature, equal 
to what was done by the Stephani and others in 
France? Our literature came to us through 
France. Caxton printed only two books, Chau- 
cer and Gower, that were not translations' from 
the French; and Chaucer we know took much 
from the Italians. No, Sir, if literature be in its 
spring in France, it is a second spring ; it* is after 
a winter. We are now before the French in lite- 
rature; but we had it long after them." 
. Johnson was always much attached to London ; 
be observed, that a man stored his mind better 
there than any where else; and that in remote 
situations a man's body might be feasted, but his 
mind was starved, and his faculties apt to dege- 
nerate, from want of exercise and competition. 
No place (he said) cured a man's vanity or arro- 
gance so well as London; for as no man was 
either great or good per se^ but as com\jared ^\\Jx 

VOL. /. "M. 
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others not so good or great, he was sure to find 
in the Metropolis many his equals, and some his 
superiors. He observed that a man in London 
was in less danger of falling in love indiscreetly, 
than any where else; for there the difficulty of d&r 
ciding between the conflicting pretensions of a 
vast variety of objects kept him safe. He said^ 
that he had frequently been offered country prQ4 
ferment if he would consent to take orders; but 
he could not leave the improved society of the 
capital, or consent to exchange the exhilarating 
jo3^s and splendid decorations of public life, for the 
obscurity, insipidity, and uniformity of remote 
situations. 

At another time he observed, ^^. Sir, if you wish 
to have a just notion of the magnitude of this 
city) you must not be satisfied with seeing its 
great streets and squares, but must survey the in-i 
numerable little lanes and courts. It is not in tho 
showy evolutions of buildings, but in the multi« 
plicity of human habitations which are crowded 
together, that the wonderful immensity of Lon- 
don consists*.*' 

♦ " I have often (says Mr, ^well) l^mused myself with iiunkn 
ing how different a place Lpndon is tp difiei^nt people. Tbcy^, 
whose narrow minds are contracted to the consideration of some 
one particular pursuit, view it only through that medium. A po- 
litician thinks of it merely as the seat of government in its dtfibrent 
tiepartments i a grazier as a vast m^k^ for cattle; « ncrcantik' 
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CECONOMY. 

On the subject of wealth, the proper use of it, 
and the effects of that art which is called oecono- 
my, Johnson once observed, ** It is wonderful to 
tbifik how men of very large estates not only 
spend their yearly income, but are often actually 
in want of money. It is clear, they have not 
value for yrhat they spend. Lord Shelburne told 
me, that a man of high rank, who looks into his 
own affairs, may have all that he ought to have, 
all that can be of any use, or appear with any 
advantage, for five thousand pounds a year. 
Therefore a great proportion must go in waste j 
and indeed this is the case with most people, 
whatever their fortune is." — Boswell. " I have 
no doubt. Sir, of this; but how is it? What is 
waste?** — Johnson. ** Why, Sir, breaking bot- 
tles and a thousand other things. Waste cannot 

man, as a place where a prodigious deal of business is done upon 
'Ctiange ; a dramatic enthusiast, as Jthe grand scene of theatrical 
enteftaimnents; a man of pleasure, as an assemblage of taverns, 
and the great emporium for ladies of easy virtue. But the intel- 
lectual man b struck with it, as comprehending the whole of hu- 
man life in all its variety, the contemplation of which is inex- 
haustible.*' 

M 2 
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be accurately told, though we are sensible how 
destructive it is. CEconomy on the one hand, 
by which a certain income is made to maintain a 
man genteelly, arid waste on the other, by which, 
on the same income, another man lives shabbilv, 
cannot be defined. It is a very nice thing; as I 
o!ie man wears his coat out much sooner than an- 
other, we cannot tell how." ' 

On the right employment of wealth he re- 
marked thus : *' A man cannot make a bad use of 
his money so far as regards Society, if he does 
not hoard it ; for if he either spends it, or lends it 
out, Society has the benefit. It is in general 
better to spend money than to give it away; for 
indiistry is more promoted by spend^ing money 
than by giving it away. A man who spends liis 
money is sure he is doing good with it; he is not 
so sure when he gives it away. A man who 
spends ten thousand a year will do more good 
than a man who spends two thousand, and gives 
awaV eiorht," 

His Ofellus, in the ^ Art of living in London,' 
he has been heard to relate, was an Irish painter, 
whom he knew at Birmingham, and who had jprac- 
tised his own precepts of oeconomy for several 
years in the British capital. He assured Johnson, 
who perhaps was then meditating to try his for- 
tune in London, but was apprehensive of the ex- 
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pence, " that thirty pounds a year was enough 
to enable a man to live there without being con- 
temptible. He allowed ten pounds for clothes 
and linen. He said a man might live in a garret 
at eighteen pence a week; few people would en- 
quire where he lodged; and if they did, it was 
easy to say, * Sir, I am to be found at such a 
place.' By spending threepence in a coffee- 
house, he might be for some hours every day in 
very good company ; he might dine for sixpence, 
breakfast on bread and milk for a penny, and do 
without supper. On clean shirt-day he went 
abroad^ and paid visits." Johnson would often 
talk of this frugal friend, whom he recollected 
with esteem and kindness, and did not like to 
have any one smile at the recital. " This man 
[said he gravely) was a very sensible man, who 
perfectly understood common affairs; a man of a 
great deal of knowledge of the world, fresh from 
life, not strained through books. He borrowed a 
horse and ten pounds at Birminglaam. Finding 
himself master of so much monev, he set off for 
West Chester, in order to get to Ireland, He re- 
turned the horse, and probably the ten pounds 
tpo, after he got home." 

To Mr. Boswell Johnson oacje saic}, " Get as 
much force of mind as you can. Live within 
your income. Always have something saved at 
the end of the yoar. Let your imports be more. 
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than your exports, and yotfU ttever go fer 
wrong," 

A gentleman praised the accuracy of an ac- 
count book of a lady >? honi he toentioned. John- 
son said, '" Keeping accounts, Sir, is df no use 
when a man is spending his own moitey, and has 
nobody to whom he is to account. You won't 
eat less beef to-day, because you haye wrtlt^ 
down what it cost yesterday." Anothei: lady was 
mentioned who thought as he did, so that her 
husband could not get her to keep ah account tyf 
the expences of the family, as she thought it 
enousch that she never exceeded thfe sWm allowed 
her. Johnson, " Sir, it is fit she should' keep 
an account, because her husband wishes it; but I 
do not see its use." — Mr. Boswell maintained, 
that keeping an account had this advantage, that 
it satisfied a man that his money had not been 
lost or stolen, which he might sometimes be apt 
to imagine, were there no written state of his ex- 
pences; and besides that, a calculation of econo- 
my, so as not to exceed one's income, could hot 
be made without a view of the different articles 
in figures, that one might see how to reti^nch 
in some particulars less necessary than others. 
This Johnson did not attempt to answer. 

At another time speaking of ceconomy be re- 
marked, that it was hardly worth while to save 
d22xious]y twenty pounds a year. If a man could 



«ave to such a degree as to enable him to assume 
a diflferent rank in society, then, indeed, it might 
answer some purpose. 

. '* I told him i(sa]rs Mr. Boswell) that at a gen- 
tleman's house where there was thought to be 
such extravagance or bad management that he 
was Uving much beyond his income, his lady had 
objected to the cutting of a pickled mango, and 
that I had taken an opportunity to ask the price 
of it, and found it was only two shillings; so 
liere was a very poor saving/* ** Sir (said John- 
son), Ibat is the blundering ceconomy of a nar- 
row understanding. It is stopjping one hole in a 
»eve." 

. Talking of a penurious gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance, Johnson' said^ ** He is narrow, not 
so much from avarice, as from impotence to spend 
his money. He cannot find in his heart to pour 
out a bottle of wine; but he would not much 
care if it should sour.!' 

His friend Edward Cave * having been on some 
occasion mentioned, he said, ^^ Cave iised t6 fell 
ten thousand of * The Gentleman's Maga:m6;^ 
yet such was then his minute attention and anx- 
iety that the sale should not suffer the smallest 
decrease, that he woqld, name a particular person 



* The original proprietor of The Gentleman's Magazine, m 
which Johnion was employed as a writer. 
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'who be faeard had talked of teaviiig'eff the^MagsU 
zine, and would say, * Let us have something 
good next month.' " 

It was observed y that avarice was inherent' in 
some dispositions. " No man (said Johnson)' was 
born a miser, because no man was born to posses- 
sion. • Every man is born cupidtis — desirous of 
getting; but not avarus — desirous of keeping.'' — 
BoswELL. '* I have heard old Mr. Sheridan 
maintain, with much ingenuity, that a complete 
miser is a happy man ; a miser who gives iiimself 
wholly to the one passion of saving." — Johnson. 
f* That is flying in the face of all the world; who 
have called an avaricious man a miser, because 
be is miserable. No, Sir; a man who spends and 
saves money is the happiest man, because he has 
both enjoyments." 
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The following account of the admiraMe sysfefn^qf 
domestic (Etonomy adopted by ^K. Peregrine 
45^ANGT0N, was communicated by his Nephew 
Mr. Bennet Langton taM.K. Boswexl. 

" The circumstances of Mn Peregrine LoJigton were these : He 
had an annuity for life of two hundred pounds per annum. He re- 
sided in a village in Lincolnshire ; the rent of his house, with two 
or three small fields, was twenty-eight pounds *y the county he 
lived in was not more than moderately cheap; his family consisted 
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of asi8ter> vlbo ps^id him eigh(eeap9und8^amiu«l)ytfof iier board, 
^nd a niece. The servants were two maid^, an^ two men in liveiy. 
His common way of Hying, at his own table, was three or four 
dishes; the appurtenances to his table were neat and handso..ne; 
he frequently entertained company at dinner, wad -then his table 
was ^eU served with as many dishes as Wiere.usv^at^^heitables of 
the other gentlemen in the neighbourhood. , His own aiH^earancCy 
as to clothes, 'was gei^teelly neat and plain. He had always a 
post-chaise, and kept three horses. ' * 

*' SuQh, with the resources I haye mentioned, w^shis wayof 
living, which he did npt sufi^> .to employ his whole income ; for he 
had always a sum of money lying b^ him for.any extraoxdinary tx- 
pences that might arise. . Some money he put into the stocks ; at 
his death, the sum he had there amounted to one hundred and 
£fty pounds. He purchased out fA his income his( faposehold fur- 
niture and linen, of whipb. latter ,he hf d a. very am|)le. slpre ; and 
as I am assured by those who had very good n^eavs of knowing, 
not less than the tenth part of his income was set apart for cha- 
rity: at the time of his death, the sum of twenty-five potmds was 
found, with a direction to be employed \Vk sach uses. 

*' He had laid down a plan of living proj^rUoned. to bis income, 
and did not practise any extraordinary degree of parsimony, but 
endeavoured that in his family there should be plenty without 
waste ; as an instance that this was his endeavour, it may be worth 
while to mention a method he took in regulating a proper allow- 
ance of malt liquor to be drunk in Jiis family,. that, there might net 
be a deficiency, nor any intemperate profusion: On a complaint 
made, that his^illDwance of a hogshead in a momh was net 
enough for his win^ily* he ordered the quantity of a hogshead 
be put into ooilMl^-had it locked up from the servants, and dis- 
tributed out, every day, eight quarts, which is the quantity each 
day at one hogshead in a month ; and told his servants, that if that 
did not suf9||^(^W^ould allow them more: but, by this method, \% 
appeared juoutf^ the allows^nce was much more than suffici- 
ent for his 'Small family ; and this proved a clear conviction, that 
could npt be answered, and save^.aiJL future dispute. , He was in 
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^eiiend rtty diligentlf and pmctusUy attended tnd «befed by his 
flenrants ; he was Tery considerate as to the injunctions he gate, 
and explained them distinctly; and, at their first coming to hit 
serrice, steadily exacted a close compliance with them, without 
any remission ; and the servants, finding this to be the case, soon 
g;rew habitually accustomed to the practice of their business, and 
yitn very little further attention was necessary. .On extiaordinary 
Instances of good behaviour or diligence, he was not wanting in 
particular encouragements and presents above their wages; it is re- 
markable that he would permit their relations to visit them, and 
stay at his house two or three days at a time. 
' * The wonder, vrith most that hear an account of his oficonomy, 
will be how he was able, with such an income, to do so much, 
especially when it is considered that he paid for every thing he had. 
He had no land, except the two or three small fields which I have 
said he rented; and instead of gaining any thing by their produce, 
I have reason to think he iost by them ; however, they furnished 
him with no further assistance towards his housekeeping, than 
|;rass for his horses (not hay, for that I know he bought), and for 
two cows. Every Monday morning he settled his family accouUts, 
and so kept up a constant attention to the confining his expences 
vrithin his income; and to do it more exactly, compared those ex* 
pences with a computation he had made, how much that income 
would afford him every week and day of the year. One of his 
economical practices was, as soon as any repair wis wanting in 
or about his house, to have it immediately performed. Whei^ he 
had rfkoney to spare, he chose to lay in a provision of linen or 
clothes, or any other necessaries; as then, hng^M; he couM alfbrd 
it, which he might not be so well able to dqjii||fethe actual want 
eame ; in consequence of which method, he haa iKonsiderable sup- 
ply of necessary articles lying by him* beside what was in use. 

** But the main particular that seems to have enabled him to do 
90 much' with his iifcome was, that he paid for aMpOling as soon 
as he had it, except, alone, what were current jttpftsf saeh as 
rent for his house and servants* wages; and theseoe paid at the 
stated. times with the utmost exactness. He gave notice to tlya 
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fradesmett of the neighbooring market >towns» that they shouM ih> 
longer have his cudtoni, if they let any of his servants have any 
thing without their paying^ for it. Thus he put it out ef his 
power to commit those imprudences to which those are liaUe that 
4efer their payments by using their money some other way ^hlin 
where it ought to go. And whatever monay he had hy him, he 
Icnew that it was not demanded elsewhere, but that he might 
safely employ it as he pleased. 

'< His example was confined, by the sequestered place of his 
abode,- to the observation of few, though his p/udence and v4rtue 
would have made it valuable to all who could have known >it. 
These few particulars, which T knew myself, or have obtamed from 
those who lived with him, may afford instruction, and may be an 
incentive to that wise art of living, which he so successAiUy prac- 
tised." 
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Talking of trade, Johnson observed, ** It is a 
mistaken notion that a vast deal of money is 
i)rought into a nadon by trade. It is not so. 
Commodities come from commodities; but trade 
produces no capital accession of wealth. How- 
ever, though there should be little profit in mo- 
ney, there is a considerable profit in pleasure, as 
it gives to one nation the productions of another ; 
as we have wines and fruits, and many other 
foreign articles, brought to us." — Bosweli. 
** Yes, Sir, and there is a profit in pleasure^ by its 
furnishing occupation to such numbers 6( man- 
kind.^'— Johnson. ** Why, Sir, you cannot call 
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that pleasure to which all are averse, and which 
tiorie begin but Svith the hope of leaving off ; tk 
thing which men dislike before they have tried it, 
and when they have tried it.*' — B. " But, iSir, 
tLeniind most be employed, and we grow weary 
ivh6n idle.'*-^J. " That is, Sii*, because 6th6i^ 
being busy, we want company ; but if we were all 
idle, there would be no growing weary; we 
should all entertain one another. There is, in- 
deed, this in trade: 'it givfes mdn an opportunity 
of improving their situation. If there were no 
trade, many who are poor Would always remam 
poor ; but no man loves labour for itself/'— ^^. 
** Yes, Sir, r know a per^bft who does. He is a 
very laborious Judge, and he loves the labour.'* 
— J. ** Sir, that is because' he loves respect and 
distinction. Coold he have them without labour, 
he would like it less." — B. ** He tells m^ he likes 
it for itself.'* — J. "Why, Sr, he fan<iies go, be- 
cause he is not accustomed to abstract." ' 

The company got into an arg'iiment whether 
the Judges who Went* to India might with pro- 
priety engage in trade. Johnson warmly niiain- 
tained that they might. ** for why (he urged) 
should not Judges get riches, as well as those 
who deserve them less?" Mr. Boswell said, they 
sliould have sufficient salaries, and have nothrng 
to take off their attention from the affairs of the 
ptiblic. Johnson. " No Judge, Sir,* can give 
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bis whole attention to his office; and it is very pro* 
per that he should employ what time he has to him- 
self, to his own advantage, in the most proBtable 
manner," — *^ Then, Sir (said Mr^Davies^. who en- 
livened the dispute by making it somewhat dra- 
matic), he may become an insurer;. and when he 
is going to the bench he may be stopped—* Your 
Lordship cannot go yet; here is a bunch. of in- 
voices; several ships are about tosaiL' "— »/. " Sir, 
you may as well say a Judge should not have a 
house; for they may come aud tell him, * Your 
Lordship's house is on fire;' and so, instead of 
minding the business of bis court, he is to be oc- 
cupied in getting the engine with the greatest 
speed. There is no end of this. Every Judge, 
who has land, trades to a certain .extent in corn 
or in cattle; and in the land itself undoubtedly. 
His steward acts for him, and so do clerks for a 
great merchant A Judge may be a farmer; but 
he is not to castrate his own pigs. A Judge may 
play a little at cards for his amusement ; but he i3 
not to play at marbles, or at chuck-farthing in 
the Piazza. No, Sir ; there is no. profession to 
which a man gives a very grea,t proportion of his 
time. It is wonderful when a x^alculation is 
made, how little the mind is actually employed in 
the discharge of any profession. No man would 
be a Judge,. upon the pondition of being totally a 
Judge. The best employed lawyer has hU miiicNd. 
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at work but for a small proportion of his time : a 
great deal of his occupation is merely mechanicaU 
■^--I once wrote for a Magazine : I made a calca* 
lation, that if I should write but a page a day, at 
the same rate, I should in ten years write nine vo* 
lumes in folio of an ordinary size and print.'^— « 
Bosw£LL. *^ Such as Carte's History?" — J. 
*^ Yes, Sir. When a man writes from his own 
mind, he writes very rapidly. The greatest part 
of a writer's time is spent in reading, in order to 
write ; a man will turn over half a library to make 
one book." 

Mr. Boswell argued warmly against the Judges 
trading, and mentioned Hale as an i^^stance of a 
perfect Judge, who devoted himself entirely to 
his office. — ^/. " Hale, Sir, attended to bther 
things beside law: he left a great estate."-^jB. 
^^ That was^ iiecattse what he got accumulated 
withoulMiy exertion and anxiety on his part." 

JobiDion at another time observed, that abilities 
might be employed in a narrow sphere, as in get- 
ting money, which he said he believed no man 
could do without vigorous parts, though concent 
trated to a point. Ramsav. ^^ Yes, hke a 
strong horse in a mill ; he pulls better." 

Mr. Strahan talked of launching into the great 

ocean of Londoa in order to have a chance for 

rising into eminence; and,. observing that many 

men were kept back from trying their fortunes 



there, because they were born to a competency/ 
said, ^^ Small certainties are the bane of men of 
talents;" which Johnson confirmed. Mr* Strahan^ 
put Johnson in mind of a remark which he had^ 
made to him; " There are few ways in which a 
man can be more innocently employed than in 
getting money." "The more one thinks of thi» 
(said Strahan) the juster it will appear.^ 

Talking of expence, Johnson observed with 
what munificence a great merchant will spend hb^ 
money, both from his having it at command, and 
from his enlarged views by calculation of a good 
effect upon the whole. ** Whereas (said he) you 
will hardly e|^r find a country gentleman who is- 
not a good deal disconcerted at an unexpected 
occasion for his being obliged to lay out teti^ 
pounds." 

Of an acquaintance whose manners and every 
thing about him, though expensive, were coarse, 
he said, " Sir, you see in him vulgar prosperity.'* 

Upon a visit to Mr. Boswell at a country lodg«^ 
ing pear Twickenham, he asked what sort of 8o<» 
ciety iie bad there. Mr. B. told him but indif* 
ferent; as tbey chiefly consisted of opulent 
traders, retired from business. Johnson said, be* 
never much liked that class of people; ^^ For (said 
he) they have lost the civility of tradesmen, with-, 
out acquiring tb^ manners of gentlemen.'^ 

Beiug onc^ solicit^ to: compose afvxwe^^^^ssx^ 
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mon for the daughter of a tradesman, he natu* 
rally enquired into the character of the deceased ; 
and being told she was remarkable for her humi- 
lity and condescension to inferiors, he observed, 
that those were very laudable qualities, but it 
might not be so easy to discover who the lady^s 
iiiferiprs were. 

He made the common remark on the unhappi- 
ness which men who have led a busy Ufe experi- 
ence when they retire in expectation of enjoying 
themselves at ease, and that they generally lan- 
guish for want of their habitual occupation, and 
wish to return to it. He mentioned as strong an 
instance of this as can well be imagined. '^ An 
eminent tallow-chandler in London, who bad ac« 
quired a considerable fortune, gave up the trade 
in favour of his foreman, and went to live at a 
country house near town. He soon grew weary, 
and paid frequent visits to his old shop, where be 
desired they might let him know their melting'' 
days J and he would come and assist them ; which 
he accordingly did. Here, Sir, was a man, to 
whom the most disgusting circumstance in the 
business to which he had been used, was a relief 
from idleness*." 

* The Compiler has been informed of a living instance of tbo 
truth of this remark of Dr. Johnson's. 

A tavern keeper in the neighbourhood of Holborn having saved 
money eaough to retire from busvne«t, parted with his leas« «ad 
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JoHVsoN once talked with uncommon anima- 
tion of travelling into distant countries ; that the 
mind was enlarged by it, and that an acquisition, 
of dignity of "character was derived from it. He 
expressed a particular enthusiasm with respect to 
visiting the wall of China. Mr. Boswell caught 
it for the moment, and said he really believed he 
should go and see the wall of China, had he libt 
children, of whom it was his duty to take care.— 
** Sir (said Johnson), by doing so, you would do 
what will be of importance in raising your chil- 
dren to eminence. There would be a lustre re- 
flected upon them from your spirit and curiosity. 
They would be at all times regarded as the chil- 
dren of a man who had gone to view the wall of 
China. I am serious, Sir." 

stock to his principal servant. Thing^s went on Well with the 
new proprietor, and for a iihort time the retired citizeil endured 
the change ; but tnnni at length atucked him, and drove him to 
make very liberal offers to his successor to restore the concern. 
These, however, were refused : he then solicited to be admitted 
to a partnership ; but this was not complied with. At length, so 
strong was the force of habit, he begged to be allowed to act as 
a waiter; in which occupation, it is said, he continues at the 
present day, in the very house where he acquired a fortune a» 
master. 

vOL» I, "N 
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A journey to Italy was once in his thoughts, i 
He said, ** A man who has not been in Italy is |' 
always conscious of an inferiority, from his not 
having seen what it is expected a man should see. 
The grand object of traveUing is to see the shores 
of the Mediterranean. On those shores vi&e 
the four great Empires of the world ; t;he Assy- 
rian, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Romao. 
All our religion, almost all our law, almost dl 
our arts, almost all that sets us above savages, 
has come to us from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean." It was observed, that ^ The ]\Iepi- 
TERRANEAN would be a noble subject for a 
poem.' 

He upon all occasions shewed an aversion to 
go to Ireland, where Mr. B. proposed to him that 
they should make a tour. — Johkson. 'Mt is the 
last place where I should wish to travel/*-r- Bos- 
well. " Should you not Uke to see Dublin, Sir?" 
— J, ** No Sir; Dublin is only a worse capital." — 
B* " Is not the Giant's Causeway worth seeing?" 
— J. *^ Worth seeing, yes; but not worth going 
to see." 

Yet he had a kindness for the Irish nation, and 
thus generously expressed himself to a gentleman 
from that country, on the subject of an union, 
which artful politicians often had in view; — ** Do 
not make an union with us. Sir. We should 
unite with you only to rob you. — We should have 
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robbed the Scotch, if they had had any thing of 
which we could have robbed them/* 

It was his opinion that the information we have 
from modem travellers is much more authentic 
than what we had from ancient travellers.— 
*' Ancient travellers (said he) guessed; modern 
travellers measure. The Swiss admit that there is 
but one error in Stanyan. If Brydone were more 
attentive to his Bible, he would be a good tra- 
veler." 

Mr. Boswell once asked him if modesty was 
not natural. — ^Johnsok. "I cannot say, Sir, as 
we find no people quite in a state of nature ; — 
but I think the more they are taught, the more 
modest they are. The French are a gross, ill- 
bred, untaught people; a lady there will spit on 
the floor and rub it with her foot. What I 
gained by being in France was, learning to be 
better satisfied with my own country. Tim6 
may be employed to more advantage from nine- 
teen to twenty-four almost in any way than in 
travelling: when you set travelling against mere 
negation, against doing nothing, it is better, to be 
sure; but how much more would a young man 
improve were he to study during those years.— 
Indeed, if a young man is wild, and must run 
after women and bad company^ it is better this 
should be done abroad, as, on his return, he caqi 

n2 
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break off such' connections, and begin at home a 
new man, with a character to form, and ac- 
quaintances to make. How little does travelling 
supply to the conversation of any man who has 
travelled ; how little to Beauclerk ;"*— J5. " What 

say you to Lord — ?" — /. ** I never but 

once heard him talk of what he had seen, and 
that was of a large serpent in one of the pyramids 
of Egypt." — B, " Well, I happened to hear him 
tell the same thing, which made me mention 
him." 

Of a young female tourist, he said, ** Miss 
Nancy has doubtless kept a constant and copious 
journal. Let her review her journal often, and 
set down what she knows herself to have omitted, 
that she may trust to memory as little as possi- 
ble, for memory is soon confused by a quick suc- 
cession of things ; and she will grow every day 
less conscious of the truth of her own narratives 
unless she can recur to some written memorials. 
If she has satisfied herself with hints, instead of 
full representations, let her supply the deficien- 
cies now, while her memory is yet fresh, and 
while her father's memory may help her. If she 
observes this direction, she will not have tra» 
veiled in vain; for she will bring home a book 
with which she majr entertain herself to the end 
of life. If it were not now too late, I would ad- 
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vise her to note the impression which the first 
sight of any thing new and wonderful made upon 
her mind. Let her now set her thoughts down as 
f^e.can recollect them; for faint as they may 
already be, they will grow every day fainter." 

One day dining at an excdlent inn, he expa- 
tiated on the felicity of England in its. taverns 
and inns, and triumphed over the French for not 
having, in any perfection, the tavern life.— - 
f^ There is no private house (said he) in which 
people can enjoy themselves so well, as at a ca- 
pital tavern. Let there be ever so great plenty 
of good things, ever so much grandeur, ever so 
much elegance, ever so much desire that every 
body should be easy ; in the nature of things it 
cannot be : there must always be some degree of 
care and anxiety. The master of the house is 
anxious to entertain his guests; the guests are 
anxious to be agreeable to him : and no man, but 
a very impudent dog indeed, can as freely com- 
mand what is in another man's house, as if it 
were his own. Whereas, at a tavern, there is a 
general freedom from anxiety. You are sure you 
are welcome ; and the more noise you make, the 
more trouble you give, the more good things 
you call for, the welcomer you are. No servants 
will attend you with the alacrity which waiters 
do, who are incited by the prospect of an imme- 
diate reward in proportion as they please. No, 
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Sir; there is nothing which has yet been con- 
trived by man, by which so much happiness is 
produced as by a good tavern or inn *'\ He then 
repeated, with great emotion, Shenstone's lines: 

<< Whoe'er has tiavell'd life's dull round, 

'' Where'er his stages may have been, 
** May sigh to think he still has found 

" The warmest welcome at an inn." 

* Sir John Hawkins (says Mr. B.) has preserved very lew Me- 
maroHlia of Johnson. There is> however^ to be founds in his Indkj 
tome, a very excellent one upon this subject ^< In contradictkn 
to those who, having a wife and children, prefer domestic enjoy- 
ment to those which a tavern affords, I have heard him assert, 
that a tavern chair was the throne of human felicity. — * As soon 
(said he) as I enter the door of a tavern, I experience an oblivioa 
of rare, and a freedom from solicitude; when I am seated, I find 
the master courteous, and the servants obsequious to my call; 
anxious to know and ready to supply my wants: wine there exhi- 
larates my spirits, and prompts me to free conversation and an in- 
terchange of discourse with those whom I most love: I dogmttise 
and am contradicted, and in this eonfliot of opinions and senti- 
ments I find delight.' " 
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Johnson arraigned the modern politics of this 
country, as entirely devoid of all principle of 
whatever kind. — " Politics (said he) are now no- 
thing more than means of rising in the world. 
With this sole view do men engage in politics, 
and their whole conduct proceeds upon it. 
How different in that respect is the state of the 
nation now from what it was in the time of 
Charles the First, during the Usurpation, and after 
tlie Restora)lfion, in the time of Charles the Se- 
cond. Hudibras affords a strong proof how 
much hold ;^olitical principles had then upon the 
minds of men. There is in Hudibras a great 
deal of bullion which will always last. But to be 
sure the brightest strokes of his wit owed their 
force to the impression of the characters which 
was lipon men's minds at the time; to their 
knowing them, at table and in the street: in 
short, being familiar with them: and above l^!, 
to his satire being directed against those whom a 
little while before they had hated and feared. 
The nation in general has ever been loyal, has 
been at all times attached to the monarch, though 
a few daring rebels have been wonderfully pow- 
erful for a time. The murder of Charles the 
First was undoubtedly not committed ^KUk ttsa 
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approbation or consent of the people. Had tbat 
been the case, Parliament would not have ven- 
tured to consign the regicides to their deserved 
punishment. And we know what exuberance of 
joy there was when Charles the Second - was re- 
stored. If Charles the Second had bent all bis 
mind to it, had made it his sole object, he might 
have been as absolute as Louis the Fourteenth." 
A gentleman observed he would have done no 
harm if he had. — Johnson. " Why, Sir, abso^ 
lute princes seldom do any harm. But they who 
are governed by them are governed by chance. 
There is no security for good government." 
Mr. Cambridge said, " There have been many 
sad victims to absolute government." — J, ** So, 
Sir, have there been to popular factions." — B. 
** The question is, which is wq)rst, one wild beast 
or many?" 

Talking of different governments, Johnson 
said, " The more contracted a power is, the 
more easily it is destroyed. A country got<erned 
by a despot is an inverted cone. Government 
there cannot be so firm as when it rests upon a 
broad basis gradually contracted, as the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, which is founded on the 
parliament, then is in the privy-council, then in 
the king." — Boswell. *' Power when contracted 
into the person of a despot may be easily de- 
stroyed, as the prince may be cut off. So Ca- 
Jigula, wished that the people of Rome had but 
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-one neck| that he might cat them off at a blow.'* 
— General Oglethorpe. ** It was of the Se- 
nate he wished that. The Senate by its usurp- 
ation controuled both the emperor and the 
people.'* 

At another time Johnson said, '^ The mode of 
•government by one may be ill adapted to a small 
society, but is best for a great nation. — The 
characteristic of our own government at present 
is imbecility. The magistrate dare not call the 
guards for fear of being hanged. — The guards 
will not come, for fear of being given up to the 
blind rage of popular juries *." 

Patriotism having become one of the topics, 
Johnson suddenly uttered, in a strong determined 
tone, an apophthegm, at which many will start : 
— ** Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel." 
But let it be considered, that be did not mean a 
real and generous love of our country, but that 
pretended patriotism which so many, in all ages 
and countries, have made a cloak for self-interest. 
— ** I maintained (says Mr. B.) that certainly all 
patriots were not scoundrels. Being urged (not 
by JohnsonJ)f4^name one exception, I mentioned 
an eminent person, whom we all greatly admired." 

* This lifti'if jast observation before the riots in 17 80, Since 
that time tl|JB .advantage of a vigorous government has been 
universally acknowledged. 
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—Johnson. ^^ Sir, I do not say that he is fml 
honest; but we have no reason to conclude, from 
his political conduct, that he is honest. Were he 
to accept of a place from this ministry, he would 
lose that character of firmness which he has, and 
might be turned out of his place iii a year* This 
ministry is neither stable nor grateful to theit 
friends, as Sir Robert Walpole was; so that he 
may think it more for his interest to take the 
chance of his party coming in." 

He said, ^^ Lord Chatham was a IKctator; he 
possessed the power of putting the State in mo- 
tion; now there is no power, all order is re- 
laxed." — BoswELL. " Is there no hope of a 
change to the better?" — Johnson. " Why yesj 
Sr, when we are weary of this relaxation. So 
the city of London will appoint its mayors again 
by seniority*." — B. ** But is not that taking a 
mere chance for having a good or a bad mayor?** 
— s/. ** Yes, Sir; but the evil of competition is 
greater than that of the worst mayor that can 
come; besides, there is no more reason to sup- 
pose that the choice of a rabble will be right, 
than that chance will be right." -'*•'' 

Of a person who differed from him in politics, 
he said, " In private life he is a very honest gen- 

• City dissensions ran high at the time; and some Aldermen 
were put aside to elect others to the chair. 
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tleman; but I will not allow him to be so in pub- 
lic life. People Tiuty be honest, though they are 
doiug wrong: that is between their Maker and 
them. But we^ who are suffering by their perni- 
cious conduct, are to destroy them. We are sure 
that ******** acts . irom interest. We know 
what his genuine principles were.— They who 
allow their passions to confound the distinctions 
between right and wrong are criminal. They 
may be convinced; but they have, not come ho- 
nestly by their conviction." 

Talking of the accusation against a gentleman 
for supposed delinquencies in India, Johnson 
said, ^^ What foundation there is for accusation I 
know not; but they will not get at him. Where 
bad actions are committed at so great a distance^ 
a delinquent can obscure the evidence till the 
scent becomes cold; there is a cloud between, 
which cannot be penetrated ;^— therefore all dis* 
tant power is bad. I am clear that the best plan 
for the government of India is a despotic go* 
vernor; for if he be a good man, it is evidently 
the best government ; and supposing him to be a 
bad man, it is better to have one plunderer than 
many. A governor whose power is checked lets 
others plunder, that he himself may be allowed to 
plunder ; but if despotic, he sees that the more 
he lets others plunder, the less there will be for 
himself, so he restrains them; and though he 
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himself plunders, the country is a gainer, com- 
pared with being plundered by numbers." 

Of the distinctions of Tory and Whig, he said, 
** A wise Tory and a wise Whig, I believe, wiB 
agree. Their principles are the same, though 
their modes of thinking are different. A high 
Tory makes Government unintelligible ; it is lost 
in the clouds. A violent Whig makes it imprac- 
ticable; he is for allowing so much liberty to 
every man, that there is not power enough to 
govern any man. The prejudice of the Tory is 
for estabUshment; the prejudice of the Whig is 
for innovation. A Tory does not wish to give 
more real power to Government, but that Go- 
vernment should have more reverence. Then 
they differ as to the Church. The Tory is not 
for giving more legal power to the Clergy, but 
wishes they should have a considerable influence, 
founded on the opinion of mankind ; the Whig is 
for limiting and watching them with a narrow 
jealousy.'* 

At a time when fears of an invasion were circu- 
lated, Mr. Spottiswoode observed, that Mr. Fra- 
ser the engineer, who had lately come from Dun- 
kirk, said, that the French had the same fears of 
us. ** It is thus (said Johnson) that mutual cow- 
ardice keeps us in peace. Were one half of 
mankind brave, and one half cowards, the brave 
would be always beating the cowards, t Were 
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all brave, they would lead a very uneasy life; all 
would be continually fighting: but being all cow-» 
ards, we go on very well.'* 

Lord Graham commended Dr. Drummond at 
Naples, as a man of extraordinary talents ; — and 
added, that he had a great love of liberty.*— 
Johnson. " He is youngs my Lord (looking to his 
Lordship with an arch smile); all boys love liberty, 
till experience convinces them that they are not 
so fit to govern themselves as they imagined. 
We are all agreed as to our own liberty: we 
would have as much of it as we can get; but we 
are not agreed as to the liberty of others; for in 
proportion as we take, others must lose. I be* 
lieve we hardly wish that the mob should have 
liberty to govern us. When that was the case 
some time ago, no man was at liberty not to have 
candles in his windows." — Ramsay. " The re- 
sult is, that order is better than confusion." — J; 
" The result is, that order cannot be had but by 
subordination." 

On another occasion, petitions being mention* 
ed, he said, ^^ This petitioning is a new mode of 
distressing government, and a mighty easy one, 
I will undertake to get petitions either against 
quarter guineas or half guineas, with the help of 
a little hot wine. There must be no yielding to 
encourage this. The object is not im])ortant 
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enough. We are not to blow np half a dozen 
palaces, because one cottage is bamiog.^ 

He had great compasaon for the miseries and 
distresses of the Irish nation, particularly the 
Papists; and sererely reprobated the debilitating 
policy of the British government, which, he said, 
was the most detestable mode of persecution. 
To a gentleman, who hinted that such policy 
might be necessary to support the authority of 
the English government, he repUed by saying, 
^' Let the authority of the English government 
perish, rather than be maintained by iniquity^ 
Better would it be to restrain the turbulence of the 
natives by the authority of the sword, and to 
make them amenable to law and justice by an 
effectual and vigorous police, than to grind them 
to powder by all manner of disabilities and inca- 
pacities. Better (said he) to hang or drown peo- 
ple at once, than by an unrelenting persecution 
to beggar and starve them." 

" The notion of liberty (he observed) amuses 
the people of England, and helps to keep off the 
tadium vita. When a butcher tells you that his 
heart bleeds for his country, he has, in fact, no 
uneasy feeling." 

He said, he was glad Lord George Gordon had 
escaped, rather than that a precedent should be 
established for hanging a man for constructwe 
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treason; which he considered would be. a dan* 
gerous engine of arbitrary powen 

He would not admit the importance of the 
question concerning the legality of general war-» 
rants. " Such a power (he observed) must be 
vested in every government, to answer particu* 
lar cases of necessity ;. and there can be no just 
complaint but when lift is abused, for which those 
who administer government must be answerable* 
It is a matter of such indifference, a matter 
about which the people care so very little, that 
were a man to be sent over Britain, to offer 
them an exception from it for an halfpenny a 
piece, very few would purchase it.'* This per- 
haps was a specimen of that laxity of talking 
which he has often been heard fairly to acknow* 
ledger 

He said ** The duration of Parliament, whether 
for seven years or the life of the King, appears 
to me so immaterial, that I would not give half 
a crown to turn the scale one way or the other. 
The habeas corpus is the single advantage which 
our government has over that of other countries.'* 

Speaking of the national debt, he said, it was 
an idle dream to suppose that the country could 
sink under it. " Let the public creditors be 
ever so clamorous, the interest of millions must 
ever prevail over that of thousands/' 

To Mr. Boswell (who had tboM^Kta q£ s^^vcw<^ 
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into Parliament) he said, <^ You are entering 
upon a transaction which requires much pro* 
dence. You must endeavour to oppose without 
exasperating; to practise temporary hostility^ 
without producing enemies for life. — Tiiis is, 
perhaps, hard to be done ; yet it has been done 
by many, and seems most hkely to be effected 
by opposing merely updii general principles, 
without descending to personal or particular cen« 
sures or objections. One thing I must enjoin 
you, which is seldom observed in the conduct of 
elections. I must entreat you to be scrupulous 
in the use of strong liquors. — One night^s drunk- 
enness may defeat the labours of forty days well 
employed* Be firm, but not clamorous ; be ac- 
tive, but not malicious ; and you may form such 
an interest, as may not only exalt younjelf, but 
dignify your family." 

Lord Newhaven and Jolinson carried on an 
argument for some time, concerning the Mid- 
dlesex election. Johnson said, " Parliament 
may be considered as bound by law, as a man is 
bound where there is nobody to tie the knot.. 
As it is clear that the House of Commons may 
expel, and expel again and again, why not allow 
of the power to incapacitate for that parliament, 
rather than have a perpetual contest kept up be- 
tween Parliament and the People." — Lord New- 
baven took the opposite side, but respectfully 
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fJaid, ** I speak with great deference to you. 
Dr. Johnson, I speak to be instructed.'* This 
had its full effect on the Doctor. He bowed his 
head almost as low as. the table to a compliment- 
ing nobleman ; and called out, ^^ My Lord, my 
Lord, I do not desire all this ceremony ; let us 
tell our minds to one another quietly.*' After 
the debate was over, he said, ** I have got lights 
on the subject to-day which I had not before." 
This was a great deal from him, especially as he 
had written a pamphlet upon it. 

He observed, " The House of Commons was 
originally not a privilege of the people, but a 
check for the crown on the House of Lords. I 
remember Henry the Eighth wanted them to do 
something : they hesitated in the morning, but 
did it in the afternoon. He told them, ^It is 
well you did; or half your heads should have 
been upon Temple Bar.' But the House of 
Commons is now no longer under the power of 
the crown, and therefore must be bribed." — He 
added, " I have no delight in talking of public 
affairs.'* 

Mr. B. was once engaged as Counsel at the Bar 
flf the House of Commons to oppose a road-bill 
in the county of Stirling, and asked Johnson 
what mode he would advise him to follow in ad- 
dressing sndii^aa audience. — J. " Why, Sir, you 
must provide yourself with a good deal of extra* 

yoL, I, o 
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neous matt^t} which you are to produce occasion- 
ally^ so as to fill up the time ; for you must con** 
sider, that they do not hsten ^luch• — ^If you be- 
gin with the strength of your cause, it may be 
lost before they begin to listen* When you catch 
a moment of attention, press the merits of the 
question upon them/' He said, as to one point 
of the merits, that he thought *' it would be 
a wrong thing to deprive the siiiall landholders 
of the privilege of assessing themselves for mak- 
ing and repairing the high roads ; it was destroy^ 
ing so much liberty j without a good reason, which 
was always a bad things When Mr. B, men- 
tioned this observation next day to Mr, Wilkes^ 
he pleasantly said, " What ! does he talk of li- 
berty ? Liberty is as ridiculous in his mouth as 
Religion in mine.'*'* Mr. Wilkes's advice, as to the 
best mode of speaking at the bar of the House of 
Commons, was not more respectful towards the 
Senate, than that of Dr. Johnson. '^ Be as im- 
pudent as you can, as merry as you can, and 
say whatever comes uppermost Jack Lee is the 
best heard there of any Counsel j and he is the 
most impudent dog, and always abusing us." 
Mr. Boswell censured the coarse invectives which 
were become fasliionable in the House of Com- 
mons, and said, that if members of parluuueni 
must attack each other personally in the heat of 
debate, it should b^ done more genteelly.-^* 
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" No, Sir; that would be much worse. Abuse 
is not so dangerous when there is no vehicle of 
wit or delicacy, no subtle cdnveyance. The 
difference between coarse and refined abuse is as 
the difference between being bruised by a club, 
and wounded by a poisoned arrow. This posi- 
tion is elegantly expressed by Dr. Young. 

* As the soft plume gives swiftness to the duty 
< Good breeding sends the satire to the heart" 

A gentleman observed to a Member of Parlia- 
ment, " Mr. E. I don't mean to flatter, but 
when posterity reads one of your speeches in 
Parliament, it will be difficult to believe that you 
took so much pains, knowing with certainty that 
it could produce no effect, that not one vote 
would be gained by it." — E. " Waving your com- 
pliment to me, I shall say in general, that it is 
very well worth while for a man to take pains to 
speak well in parliament. A man who has vanity 
speaks to display his talents ; and if a man speaks 
well, he gradually establishes a certain reputa- 
tion and consequence in the general opinion, 
which sooner or later will have its political re- 
ward. Besides, though not ofie vote is gained, 
a good speech has its effect. — Though an act 
which has been ably opposed passes into a law, 
yet in its progress it is modelled, it is softened in- 
such a manner, that we see plainly the miuktex 
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has been told, that the members attached to him 
are so sensible of its injustice or absurdity from 
what they have heard, that it must be altered/' — 
Johnson. ** And, Sir, there is a gratification of 
pride. — Though we cannot out-vote them we 
will out-argue them. They shall not do wrong 
without its being shewn both to themselves and 
to the world." — E, " The House of Commons 
is a mixed body (I except the minority, which I 
hold to be pure [smiling] ; but I take the whole 
House). It is a mass by no means pure; but 
neither is it wholly corrupt, though there is a 
large proportion of corruption in it. There are 
many members who generally go with the mi- 
nister, who will not go all lengths. There are 
many honest well-meaning country gentlemen 
who are in parliament only to keep up the conse- 
quence of their families. Upon most of .these a 
good speech will have influence.*^ — J. ** We are 
all more or less governed by interest. But in- 
terest will not make us do every thing. In a case 
which admits of doubt, we trv to think on the 
side which is for our interest, and generally bring 
ourselves to act accordingly.. But the subject 
must admit of diversity of colouring, it mxxft re- 
ceive a colour on that side. In the House of 
Commons there are members enough who will 
■ not vote what is grossly unjust or absurd. No, 
&r, there must always b^ vi^ht enough, or ap- 
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j^arance of right, to keep wrong in counte- 
nance." — Bos WELL. ." There is surely always a 
majority in parliament who have places, or who 
want to have them, and who therefore will be ge- 
fierally ready to support government without re- 
quiring any pretext."—^. " True, Sir ; that ma- 
jority will always follow 

^ Quo clamor vocat et turba fwventium,'*'' — 

B. '* Well now, let us take the common phrase. 
Place-hunters, I thought they had hunted with- 
out regard to any thing, just as their huntsman, 
the minister, leads, looking only to the prey." — 
J. " But, taking your metaphor, you know that 
in hunting there are few so desperately keen as to 
follow without reserve. Some do not choose to 
leap ditches and hedges and risk their necks, or 
gallop over steeps, or even to dirty themselves in 
bogs and mire." — B, ** I am glad there are some 
good, quiet, moderate, political hunters." — E, " I 
believe in any body of men in England I should 
have been in the minority ; I have always been in 
the minority." — A gentleman present said, " The 
House of Commons resembles a private company. 
How seldom is any man convinced by another's 
argument! passion and pride rise against it."— <• 
Another asked, *^ What would be the conse. 
quence, if a Minister, sure of a majority in the 
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House of CommoDs, should resolve that there 
should be no speaking at all upon tiis side." — £• 
^^ He must soon go out. That has been tried; 
but it was found it would not do/' 

Russia being mentioned as likely to become a 
great empire, by the rapid inci*ease of population, 
Johnson said, " Why, Sir, I see no prospect of 
their propagating more. They can have no more 
children than they can get. I know of no way 
to make them breed more than they do. It is 
not from reason and prudence that people marry, 
but from inclination. A man is poor ; he thinks, 
* I cannot be worse, and so I'll e'en take Peggy.'" 
1 — B. *^ But have not nations been more populous 
at one period than another?" — J, *^ Yes, Sir; but 
that has been owing to the people being less 
thinned at one period than another, whether by 
emigrations, war, or pestilence, not by their being 
more or less prolific. Births at all times bear 
the same proportion to the same number of 
people."-i-5. " But, to consider the state of our 
country; does not throwing a number of farms 
into one hand hurt pdpulation?" — J. " Why no. 
Sir; the same quantity of food being produced, 
will be consumed by the same number of mouths, 
though the people n\ay be disposed of in different 
ways. We see, if corn be dear, and butchers' 
meat cheap, the farmers all apply themselves to 
the raising of corn, till it becomes plentiful and 
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cheap, and then btitchers' meat becomes dear; so 
that an equality is always preserved. No, Sir, 
let fanciful men do as they will j depend upon it, it 
is difficult to disturb the system of lifc^-^-i?; 
^^ But, Sir, is it liot a very bad thing for landlords 
to oppress their tenants, by raising their rents?'* 
—.A " Very bad. But^ Sir, it never cisin have 
any general influence ; it may distress some indi- 
viduals. For, consider this : landlords cannot do 
without tenAnts. Now tenants will not give 
more for land than land is worth. If they can 
make more of their money by keeping a shop, or 
any other way, they'll do it, and so oblige land- 
lords to let land com^ back to a reasbn&ble rent j 
in order that they may get tenants. Land, in 
England, is an article of commerce. A tenant 
who pays his landlord his rent, thinks himself no 
more obliged to him than you think yourself 
obliged to a man in whose shop you buy a piece 
of goods. He knows the landlord does not let 
him have his land for less than he can get from 
others, in the same manner as the shop*bei^r 
sells his goods. No shopkeeper sells a yard of 
ribband for sixpence when sevenpence is the 
current price." — B. "But, Sir, is it not better that 
tenants should be dependent on landlords ?"-t 
J. " Why, Sir, as there are many more tenants 
than landlords, perhaps, strictly speaking, we 
should wish not. But if you please you may let 
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yoqr lands cheap, and so get the value, part ia 
money and part in homage. I should agree 
with you in that." — B. " So, Sir, you laugh at 
schemes of political improvement." — J. ** Why, 
Sir, most schemes of political improvement are 
very laughable things." 

He strongly censured the licensed stews at 
Rome. Mr. Boswell said, " So then. Sir, you 
would allow of no irregular intercourse whatever 
between the sexes." — Johnson. " To be sure I 
would not. Sir. I would punish it much more 
than it is done, and so restrain it. In all coun- 
tries there has been fornication, as in all countries 
there has been theft ; but there may be more or 
less of the one, as well as of the other, in pro- 
portion to the force of law. All men will natu- 
rally commit fornication, as all men will naturally 
steal. And, Sir, it is very absurd to argue, as 
has been often done, that prostitutes are neces- 
sary to prevent the violent effects of appetite 
from violating the decent order of life; nay, 
should be permitted, in order to preserve the 
chastity of our wives and daughters. Depend 
upon it, Sir, severe laws, steadily enforced, 
would be sufficient against those evils, and would 
promote marriage." 

On another occasion Johnson said, " It may 
be questioned, whether there is not some mistake 
as to the methods of employing the poor, seem- 
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ilngly on a .supposition that there is a certain 
portion of work left undone for want of persons 
to do it; but if that is otherwise, and all the 
materials we have are actually worked up, or all 
the manufactures we can use or dispose of are 
already executed, then what is given to thie poor- 
who are to be set at work must be taken from 
some who now have it; as time must be taken 
for learning, according to Sir William Petty's 
observation, a certain part of those very mate- 
rials that, as it is, are properly worked up, must 
be spoiled by the unskilfulness of novices. We 
may apply to well-meaning, but misjudging per- 
sons in particulars of this nature, what Giannone 
said to a monk, who wanted what he called to 
convert him ; * Tu set SaniOy ma Tu rum set FUo- 
sqfoJ* — It is an unhappy circumstance, that one. 
might give away five hundred pounds in a year 
to those that importune in the streets, and not 
do any good." 

He said, the poor in England were better pro- 
vided for than in any other country of the same 
extent ; he Af not mean little Cantons or petty 
Republics. •' Where a great proportion of th(^ 
people (said he) are suffered to languish in help-, 
less miser V|' that country must be ill policed, utid 
wretchedljr%ovemed ; a decent provision for the- 
poor, is the true test of civilization. Gentlemen 
of education, he observed, were pretty much the 
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ioine in all countries ; the condition of the loWer' 
orders, the poor especially, was the true mark of 
national discrimination/' 

'^ Raising the wages of day-labourers (said he) 
is wrong ; for it does not make them live better, 
but only makes them idl^, and idleness is a very 
bad thing for human nature.^ - 

Observing some beggars in the street, a gentle- 
man remarked, that there was no civilized coun- 
try in the world, where the misery of want in the 
lowest classes of the people was prevented.—^ 
Johnson. ^' I believe. Sir, there is not; but it is 
better that some should be unhappy, than that 
none should be happy, which would be ihe case 
in a general state of equality." 

" At dinner one day at Mr. Hoole*s with Dr. 
Johnson (says Mr. Boswell), when Mr. Nicol, the 
King's bookseller, and I, attempted to controvert 
the maxim, ^ better that ten guilty should escape, 
than one innocent person suffer;' we were an- 
swered by Dr. Johnson with great power of rea- 
soning and eloquence. He ably shewed, that 
unless civil institutions insured detection to 
:the innocent, all the confidence which mankind 
should have in them would be lost." 

Talking on the subject of Toleration^ one day 
^vhen some friends were with him in hiiif study, be 
made a remark, that the State has a right to regu- 
iMie the i^eiigion of the people, who are the chil- 
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dren of the Stftte. A clergyman h^viog readilj 
acquiesced m this, Johnson, who loved discussion^ 
observed, " But, Sir, you must go round to other 
States than our own. You do not know what a 
Bramin has to say for himself. In short. Sir, I 
have got no further than this : Every man has a 
right to utter what be thinks truth, and everj; 
other man has a right to knock him down for it» 
Martyrdom is the test." 

At another time, when in a literary conversa-* 
tion at Mr. Dilly's one of the company introduced 
the subject of toleration, Johnson said, ^* Every 
Society has a right to preserve public peace and 
order, and therefore has a good right to prohibit 
the propagation of opinions which have a danger-^ 
ous tendency. To say the magistrate has this 
right, is using an inadequate word: it is the 
Society for which the magistrate is agent. He 
may be morally or theologically wrong in re- 
straining the propagation of opinions which be 
thinks dangerous, but he is politically right."— ^ 
Dr. Mayo. " I am of opinion. Sir, that every 
man is entitled to liberty of conscience in relin 
gion; and that the magistrate cannot restrain that 
right.'* — ^JoHNSoN. ^* Sir, I agree with you. 
Every maa has a right to liberty of conscience, 
and with that the magistrate cannot interfere,- 
People confound liberty of thinking with liberty: 
of talking ; nay with liberty of preaching, il^^c^ . 
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man ho^ a physioal right to think ashe pleases'; 
for it cannot be discovered how be thinks. He 
has not a moral right, for be ought to inform 
himself, and think justly. But, Sir, no member 
of a society has a right to teach any doctrine con* 
trary to what the society holds to be true. The 
ftiagistrate, I say, may be wrong in what he 
tfaiiikj;; but while he thinks himself right, be 
may and ought to enforce what he thinks."— 3/* 
** Then, Sir, we are to remain always in error, 
'and truth never can prevail ; and the magistrate 
ivas right in persecuting the first Christians/* — J» 
^* Sr, the onlv method by- which reJigtous truth 
Can be established is by martyrdom. • The magis« 
trate has a rig^^t to enforce what he thinks; and 
he who is conscious of the truth has a right to 
suffer, i am afruid there is no other way of as« 
Pertaining the truth, but by persecution on the 
one hand, and enduring it on the other."-T- 
GoLDSMiTH. ^* But how is a man to act. Sir? 
Though j&rmly convinced of the truth of his doc- 
trine, may he not think it wrong to expose him- 
self to persecution? Has he a right to do so? Is 
it not, as it were, committing voluntary suicide?" 
—J. ^'Sir, as to voluntary suicide, as you call it, 
there are twenty thousand men in an army who 
will go without scruple to be shot at, and mount 
a breach, for five-pence a day.*'— G. " But have 
tkex» moral right to do this.?*'— rj. *^ Nay, Sir, 
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if you: will not take the universal opinion erf man** 
kind^ I have nothing to say. If mankind cannot 
defend their own way of thinking, I cannot do* 
fend it. Sir, if a man is in doubt whether it 
would be better for him to expose himself to 
martyrdom or not, he should not do it. He must 
be convinced that be has a delegation from 
Heaven."— ^G. *> I would consider whether there 
is the greater chance of good or evil upon the 
whole. If I see a man who has fallen into a wellp 
I would wish to help him out; but if there is a 
greater probability that he shall pull me in, than 
that I should pull him out, I would not atterapit 
it. So were I to go to Turkey, I might wish to 
convert the Grand Signior to the Christian faith ; 
bpt when I considered that I should probably hb 
put to death without effectuating my purpose in 
any degree, I should keep myself quiet."— ^, 
^.* Sir, you must consider that we hav« perfect 
and imperfect obligations. Perfect obligations, 
which are generally not to do something, are 
clear and positive ; as ^ thou shall not kill.' But 
charity, for instance, is not definable by limits. 
It is a duty to give to the poor; but no man can 
iiay how much another should give to the poor, 
or when a man has given too little to save his 
soul. In the same manner, it is a duty to instruct 
tiie ignorant, and of consequence to convert in- 
fidels to Christianity; but no mau in the commoit 
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course of things is obliged to cany this to socli 
a degree as to incur the danger of martyrdom, as 
no roan is obliged to strip himself to the shirt in 
order to give charity. I have said, that a man 
must be persuaded that he has a particular dele- 
gation from Heaven." — G. ^^ How is this to be 
known? Our first reformers, who were burnt 
for not believing bread and wine to be Chrish-— '' 
J. (interrupting him), " Sir, they were not burnt 
for not believing bread and wine to be Christ, but 
for insulting those who did believe it And, Sir, 
when the first reformers began, they did not 
intend to be martyred ; as many of them ran away 
as could." — BoswELL. " But, Sir, there was your 
countryman, Elwal, who you told me once chal- 
lenged King George with his black-guards, and 
his red-guards." — J. **My countryman, Elwal, 
Sir, should have been put in the stocks; a proper 
pulpit for him; and he'd have had a numerous 
audience. A man who preaches in the stocks 
will always have hearers enough." — B. ** But 
Elwal thought himself in the right." — J. " We 
are not providing for mad people; there are 
places for them in the neighbourhood." (meaning 
Moorfields.) — M. " But, Sir, is it not very hard 
that I should not be allowed to teach my children 
what I really believe to be the truth?" — J. 
*^ Why, Sir, you might contrive to teach your 
children extra scanddum; but, Sir, the magi^- 
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trate, if be knows it, has a right to restrain you.. 
Suppose yoi^ teach your children to be thieves?'*. 
— M. *^ This is making a joke of the subject." 
— J. " Nay, Sir, take it thus; that you teach 
them the community of goods, for which there^ 
are as many plausible arguments as for most er- 
roneous doctrines. You teach them, that all 
things at first were in common, and that no maa 
had a right to any thing but as he laid his handa 
upon it; and that this still is, or ought to be, the 
rule amongst mankind. Here, Sir, you s^p a 
great principle in society — property. And don^^ 
you think the magistrate would have a right to 
prevent you? Or suppose you should teach your 
children the notion of the Adamites, and they 
should run naked in the streets, would not the> 
magistrate have ja right to flog them into their 
doublets?" — M* ** I think the magistrate has no 
right to interfere till there is some overt act."— JSL 
^^ So, Sir, though he sees an enemy to the StatQ 
charging a blunderbuss, he is not to interfere till 
it is fired off." — M. " He must be sure of its di- 
rection against the state." — J, ** The magistrate 
is to judge of that. He has no right to restrain 
your thinking, because the evil centers in your- 
self. If a man were sitting at this table, and 
chopping off his fingers, the magistrate, as guar- 
dian of the community, has no authority to re- 
strain him, however he might do it from kiodpe** 
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as a parent. Though, indeed, upon more consi-^ 
deration, I think he may ; as it is probable, that 
he who is chopping off his own fingers, may soon 
proceed to chop off those of other people. If I 
think it right to steal Mr. Dilly's plate, I am a' 
bad man; but he can say nothing to me. If I 
make an open declaration that I think so, he will 
keep me out of his house. If I put forth my 
band, I shall be sent to Newgate. This is the 
gradation of thinking, preaching, and acting: if 
a man thinks erroneously, he may keep his 
thoughts to himself, and nobody will trouble 
him; if he preaches erroneous doctrine, society 
may expel him ; if he acts in consequence of it, 
the law tiikes place, and he is hanged.*' — M. 
** But, Sir, ought not Christians to have liberty 
of conscience ?"rt-/. " I have already told you 
so. Sir. You aire coming back where you were.*' 
— ^. " Dr. Mayo is always taking a return post- 
chaise, and going the stage over again. He has 
it at half price." — J. " Dr. Mayo, like other 
champions for unlimited toleration, has got a set 
of words*. Sir, it is no matter, politically, 

• Dr." Mayo's calm temper and steady perseverance, Mr. Bos- 
wcll tells us, rendered him an admirable subject for the exercise of 
pr. Johnson's powerful abilities. He never flinched; but, after 
reiterated blows, remained seemingly unmoved as at the first. 
The scintillations of Johnson's genius flashed every time he was 
struck, without his receiving any injury. Hence he obtained the 
epithet of Thi Litirary Anvil. 
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whether the magistrate be right or wrong. Sup- 
pose a club were to be formed to drink confusion 
to King Greorge the Third, and a happy restora- 
tion to Charles the Third: this would be very bad 
with respect to the State ; but every member of 
that club must either conform to its rules, or be 
turned out of it. Old Baxter, I remember^ 
maintains, that the magistrate should ^ tolerate 
all things that are tolerable.' This is no good 
definition of toleration upon any principle; but it 
shews that he thought some things were not to- 
lerable." — ToPLADY. " Sir, you have untwisted 
this difficult subject with great dexterity." 
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